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Lectures. 
NIVERSITY MUSEUM LECTURES. 


Mr. BANISTER FLETCHER, F.R.1.B.A., Author of ‘A History 
of Arentiecters will in his Courses of Twenty-four Lectures 
on ‘ANCIENT ARCHITE CTURE® at the British Museum, and 
GOTHIC meer? at " bh a bo 9 Albert Museum on 

1 an 
Full particulars from Hon, Sec., 10, Woburn Square, W.C. 











Gadurational. 
SESSION OPENS FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 
IRKBECK COLLEGES, 


Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
Courses of Study (Day and Evening) 
For Degrees in 


ARTS, SCIENCE, ECONOMICS, LAWS, 
under Recocnizep Teacuers of the University. 
Evening Courses for the Degrees in Economics and Laws, 
POST GRADUATE AND RESEARCH WORK. 


Sgpoemas. { % : Arts, 107. 108 ; Science, 171. 10s. 
Fags. Diasing : Arts, Science, or Economics, 51. 5s, 


MATRICULATION COURSES AND ACCOUNTANCY. 





JU NivesesItTyY OF LEEDS. 


Chancellor—THE DUKE OF DEVONSHIRE, G.C.V.0 
Vice-Chancellor—M. E. SADLER, C.B. LL.D. Litt.D., Hon. Student 


MERCHANT TAYLORS’ SCHOOL, E.C.—An 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXA ‘ATION, for Jer 
under Fourteen on December 11, 1914, will be held on DECEMBER 1, 
2, and 3.—For particulars apply to THE SECRETARY. 


We rctoon. “ce SURREY. High-class LADIES’ 
SCHOOL. Oonducted by Miss E. DAWES, M.A. D.Lit. 
London). The comforts of a refined home. Thorough education on 

the principle of a sound mind Ss a TT 3 ee for 

Seacseatioes if desired. French and German 

greand Go5 ni bib Fae most healthy ‘position. T TERM n COMMENCES 








PHE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 





COURSES are held and DEGREES are awarded in ne Sep 
coon tae (i APPLIED ireiboctere. a NCE 


SCIENC 
Metallurgy, and Mining 
The SESSION 181418 ‘COMMENCES OCTOBER 7, 1914. 
Entrance and raduate Scholarships are awarded each 
PROSPECTUSES, giving full a em mee obtained 1 free 
om . GIBBONS, Registrar. 








BPucation Wehelonst of SCHOOLS and TUTORS 


jis). 

PROSPECTUSES of ENGLISH rm CONTINENTAL SCHOOLS, 
and of ey > tg SERVICE, aan ba IVERSITY TUTORS. 
Sent (free of charge) to Parents ceipt of requirements by 
GRIFFITHS, POWELL. SMITH & FAWCETT, School Agents. 


(Established 1833.) 
34, Bedford Street, Strand. Telephone 7021 Gerrard. 








Situations Wacant. 
NIVERSITY OF MADRAS. 


APPOINTMENT OF A UNIVERSITY PROFESSORSHIP. 
The Syndicate of the Madras Datveniiy invites applications for the 
nA UNIVEK Professorship in the Ui ty:— 
SITY ay OFESSORSHIP IN INDIAN ag ge 








of Christ Church, Oxford. 


Tate Language and Literature— 
Prof. G. 8. GORDON, M.A., Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
English Language 
Prof. F. W. MOORMAN, B.A. Ph.D. 
Class 
Prof, W. RHYS ROBERTS, ae, Litt.D. LL.D., late F 
eg 's College, Cambridge wieret 
f. B. M. meee ae 
French Language and Literature, and pa Philology— 
Prot PAUL BARBDR. fils M_A. Loudon “st 
German ioneenne nd Literatu 
Prof. A. oC U DDEKOPF, Ph.D. 
History— 
Prof. A. i GRANT, M.A. Cantab. 
Miss A. M. COOKE, M.A. Vict. 
Honorary Foe 
ae. J. NEVILLE FIGGI®, M.A. Litt.D., Hon. Fellow of 
it. Catharine's College, Cambridge. 


pr... 
Prof. "JAMES WELTON, M.A. Litt.D 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS MONDAY, OCTOBER 5rx. 


Inclusive Annual eames yor Fee for Arts Courses: 
197. 118. 


Prospectuses from the SECRETARY, THE UNIVERSITY, LEEDS. 





GounuryYr OF LORDS XX. 


L.C.C. CENTRAL SCHOOL OF ARTS AND 
CRAFTS. 


SOUTHAMPTON ROW, W.C. 
REOPENED 
SEPTEMBER 21, 1914. 


CLASSES IN 


ARCHITECTURE AND BUILDING CRAFTS. 
SILVERSMITHS’ AND ALLIED CRAFTS. 

BOOK PRODUCTION. 

DRAWING, PAINTING, DESIGN AND MODELLING. 
CABINET WORK AND FURNITURE. 

DECORATIVE NEEDLEWORK. 

STAINED GLASSWORK. 


Principal—FRED. V. BURRIDGE, R.E. A.R.C.A. 


LAURENCE GOMME, 
Clerk of the London County Council. 


Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C. 





will be for a term of Five Years, on a ry 
Rs. 15,000 (1,0002.) per annum. The main duties of the Professor Fill 
to investigate and lecture on Ys : cial problems of Indian 
Economics, and to train students in the methods of Economic 
Study and Research.’ 

The Professor selected will be required to devote his whole time to 
the duties of his office, and not to — himeelf from his duties 
without the permission of the Syndica' 

Avetiostions from Candidates for the ‘appointment should be sent 
in by NOVEMBER 1, 1914, to H. J. ALLEN, Esq., M.A., Barrister- 
at Law. ome of The National Bank of India, Ltd, 26, Bishopsgate, 

ndon 

The selected Candidate will be required bed one himself by agree- 
ment, the details of which will be settled lat 

The University will be prepared to pay the selected Candidate a 
single first-class passage ia —_ 

y der, 
FRANCIS DEWSBURY, Registrar. 

Senate House, August 20, 1914. 


UN IVERSITY COLLEGE OF NORTH 
WALES, BANGOR. 
(A Constituent College of the University of Wales.) 
Api tention’ are invited for the Post of ASSISTANT LECTURER 





IN 
Applications — testimonials should be received not later than 
OCTOBER 14 the undersigned, from whom further particulars 
may be ARs JOHN EDWARD LLOYD, M.A. 
September 4, 1914. 





Gounty OF LONDON. 





The London County Council invites applications for the Position 
of DISTRICT INSP. <A of in the Education Officer's Department. 
—. coe : year, risi ing to -» by annual nage ogee of 251. 

The e his whole time to 
the duties of his office, consisting of the In ection of Public ‘tle. 
mentary Schools, Evening Institutes, and other Educational Insti- 
tutions, and Ak. _ performance of such other duties as may 
entrus' to h 
onan are eligible for this appointment. Officials of the Council 

rom 


no! 

"hein must be on forms to be “oper = pase with particulars of 
= a intent, A sending a st» mped ne ressed foolscap —T 

THE E ATION: OFFICER aa County Council 

Rassation > ay Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must 
be returned by 11 a.m. on MONDAY, “October 5, 1914. Every com- 
munication must be marked “ Inspectorship " on the envelope. 

Cypeeasing, either mdirectly or indirectly, will disqualify an 
applicant, 

= LAURENCE GOMME, Clerk of the jooten County Council. 

Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C 

July 7, 1914, 














Qounty,y OF LONDON. 


The London comms Council invites applications for the Position of 
ART PUPIL TE ER (Woman) in the SCHOOL OF ART at the 
L.C.C. HACKNEY. INSTITUTE, Dalston Lane, N.E. be 
must not have been less than 17 and not more than 21 years of a 
August |], 1914. The salary will be 157. a year, together with 1 Pe 
tuition, and the position will be ren sewatle annually, subject to 
approval by the Board of Education, — the holder reaches 24 years 
f age. F 4 ee rd’ Yoyo for Art 
be obtaii cation to the 
Pupil Teachers can be obtained on ot obta ned, with particulars a 
intment. by se! ressed foolscap envelope 
ba EDUCATION OFFICER Le London County Council, Education 
Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C., to whom they must be returned 
by lla.m. oe. URDAY, s Ootober 8 , 1914. Every communication 
must be mar “T.1.’ on the env 
Copeseting, either directly or 5 will disqualify for 


=a TAURENCE GOMME Clerk ofthe Tapden County Council. 
Education Offices, Victoria Embankment, W.C 





Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
£1 8s.; Foreign, £110s. 6d. Entered at the 
New York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY MORNING at 8.30. 








The Publishers will be much obliged to 
any reader who will acquaint them with 
any difficulty that may be experienced in 
obtaining copies of the paper. 

Office :— 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








BoOrOUGH OF LOWESTOFT. 


EDUCATION COMMITTEE. 

WANTED IMMADIATBLY, for LOWESTOFT MUBIOIPAL 
SECONDARY SCHOOL, an ASSISTANT MASTER 
teach La ga ae and French to lower forms. * shorthand’ an 
additional recommen mation. Must be disciplinarian, and willing to 
help with School Gam 

Salary 1201. per conan, rising by annual inensenente to 1751. 
& 








8 age, and oxperienes, her 
with copies of testimonials, to be sent a inter than 8. R 30 
R. BEATTIE N OLSON, — Clerk. 


Town Hall, Lowestoft, September 19, ween 





ORTHAMPTONSHIRE COUNTY COUNCIL 
L EDUCATION COMMITTED. 
KETTERING HIGH SCHOOL. 


of histone one wt 5 tee Spor of a SWEDISH 

NASTICS and GAM ‘88 with experience in 

pos ba Preference will a qven ~ candidates willing to undertake 

athe” candidate app Fone ill be ired to tak di 
candidate Ce w require e up duty at 

MID-AUTUMN TERM. ‘s . d 

The salary fered is 1207. per annum, rising to 1501. 

Particulars end forms of application, which must ‘ eburned not 
later than SEPTEMBER 30, 1914, can be obtained from the under- 
signed. J. LH OLLAN D, Secretary for Education. 

County E flices, North 

pe eeteny 1914. 








CHOOL OF ART, KIDDERMINSTER. 


An ASSISTANT ART TEACHER for elementary work is required 
atonce. Must have had teaching experience. About Fifteen Hours 
per Week. Commencing salary 60/.—Apply, stating qualifications, &c., 
to F. FREIND, Secretary. 





METROPOLITAN BC BOROUGH OF BETHNAL 


APPOINTMENT OF ‘sonoven LIBRARIAN. 


The Bethnal Green Borough Council ry applications for the 

ny of BOROUGH LIBRARIAN at a commencing sa 
$501. per quece, gen a oumnes increments of 121. 108. to a 
maximum salary of 4001. 

The salary is inclusive of ‘allt oorvioes of apy kind whatever, and the 
duties will include matters relating to the Ventral Library about to 
be erected and any Branch Library the Council pos | establish. 

Candidates must not be over 45 years of age, an Ym experi- 
ence in a modern — library is an essential qualifica 

for t must be made on a printed form 
to be obtained aA, the ‘undersigned, and returned, reed Boru 
copies of not more than three testimonials, endorsed “ 
Librarian,” and delivered not later than noon on TUESD 
Uctober 6, 1914 

The appointment will be subject to the provisions of the Council's 
rs" gama Act and the by-laws and standing orders of the 
Co 
Canvassing will disqualify a candidate. 

& FLETCRDA, Town Clerk. 
Town Hall, Bethnal Green, E., ‘Gain 15, 1914 


17 ANTED AT ONCE bya Church Publishing 

House (Anglo-Catholic) a MANAGING Cl ERK with experience 
in all branches of Book Pi Production, Selling, and Accounts .Knowledge 
of Shorthand and Type-writing desirable.—Ayp Apply | in own handwriting, 
stating experience and ovary asked, OH, care of May 
Williams, 160, Piccadilly, W. 














Situations Wanted. 
O CLASSICAL MASTERS. auady Lecturer 


and Coach, First Class Classical Tripos, Parts 1 and IL. would 
take place of 7’ eacher wishing to Knlist, ‘sa Mt sala his ie dis 
—Box 2073, Athenwum Press, 11, Bream’s Buildinge, nies 








{ 


Authors’ Agents. 


[HE AUTHORS’ ALLIANCE are ere to 
consider and place MS4. for early pebientinn. ierary work of 
all kiuds dealt with by experta who Authors’ interest firs 
Twenty years experience.—2, Clement's 
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Miscellaneous. 


ARTNERSHIP. —SECOND-HAND AND 

NEW BOOKS.—A most favourable rtunity offers for one 

ital and acquainted with Ls 3 business ° join a very old- 

established Firm, with ulti view f desired.—Apply, 

in first instance, to Box 2074, _ he = ll,  & - Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, London, E.C. 








ten years’ ex 
Britis 


ePucaTeD MAN, wiause 
Lega! logical Research, aseum, 
ocord Omics. - = sao for Worwik oF ant oo 
his tam resent crisis. ghest refer- 
oo ich tpn is of At Atheneum res, ll, Bream's Buildings, 
Chancery Lane, x 





UTHORS’ | MSS. “Criticized, Revised, and 
lor Press. Type-writing at moderate ones by skilled 


tors. 
= coe wae A Speraiors. oF Grasmere Grasmere Road, Purley, 
Garey. 


MSS. 


Careful revision and compeeetion, 
A PLATT, 60, Stapleton Road, 8. 


LITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
Museum. Experience. Testimonials.—N. M. 0 es 
1995, Athenwum Press, 11, Bream's Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 








ADVICE and ASSISTANCE given to 
Manuscripts mry for Lane 
wm t to music.—CHARLES 








1 Pagistosuies RESEARCH undertaken at the 
British Museum and elsewhere on moderate terms. Excellent 

pe - writing —A. B., Box ue ¥ eee Press 
i, yo Bull ings, Chancery Lane, London, E 





FOr SALE.—VALUABLE BOOKS. 


A Gentleman wishes to dispose of the following books :— 
REINEKE FUCHS. t—~ 7-7 von Altman Reineke der Fuchs, mit 
Schinen Kupfern, nach Aucgsbe von 1498 ins Hoch Deutsche 
ubersetzt und mit ee aan lung, ing, vom, de dem Le te a 
grosse: e di Gedic versehen von 
pa meron , vellum. Rare. — _ 
.—Das Gltickbiich Beydes den Piitten und Busen dari: 

ee y sich at hierin halten = black 
ol boar 


letter, id pigskin, half 
sides. Augsburg, H. Steyner, 1539. 


RL (A. de).—Instruction du Roy en |'Exercise o, monter & 
eg c ral - gumncene plates and engravings, half 
morocco gilt. Paris, 


NICODEMO PRISOSIEANO. —The Lag 4 Ceremony of the Duke 
of Wortemburg and Princess Urseila, 157 
Box bg ” oe Press, 11, Bream's Duildings, Chancery Lane, 
mn, B.C. 














Catalogues. 


GREAT WA rR. 


TH. 
BOOKS TO BE READ NOW. 
Just Published. 


paiey LIST OF IMPORTANT MILITARY AND OTHER 
OOKS, Ey alike to the Soldier and Civilian at the 

ae A risis. Also a much fuller CATALOGUE OF MILITARY 
VOKS AND PRINTS. Free on application. 


FRANCIS EDWARDS, Bookseller, 
83, HIGH STREET, MARYLEBONE, LONDON, W. 





AGGs§ BROS, 
109, Strand, London, W.C. 

DEALERS IN RARE AND VALUABLE BOOKS, 
PRINTS, AND AUTOGRAPHS. 
CATALOGUES sent post free to all parts of the World. 
Export orders solicited. 

Telegraphic and Cable Address: ‘‘ Bibliolite London.” 
Telephone: “Gerrard 4664.” 








Probident Institutions. 


EWSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 34,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.0. 


Patron: 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
Ool. The Hon. HARRY L. W. LAWSON M.A. J.P. M.P. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON paneer AND pewewunpapen BANK, Lap. 


OBJ ECTS.—This Insti hed in 1839 in_the City of 
London, under the an hy of = nee Alderman Harmer, for 
granting Pensions and Temporary — to principals and 
assistants en: as vendors of on 

MEMBERSHIP.—Every Man raed throu, out the United 
Kingdom, whether Publisher, Wholesale er, Retaile mployer, or 
Member of this "institution, and 


Employed, is entitled to become a 
enjoy its benefits, upon pagent of Five Shillings annually, or Three 
Guineas for life, proviess that he or she is engaged in the 
ewspapers, and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
PENSIONS.—The Annuitants now number Fifty, the Men receiving 
251. and the Women 201. per annum each. 
The “ Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her 
alesty Queen Victoria, provides 201. a year each for Six Widows of 








RIGHTON.—TO LET, FURNISHED or 
UNFURNISHED, Double- fronted, three-storied House (third 
te flat). sae minutes from Central Station. 
y& --1ty of sea to t and by 9 — of Downs 
Fh * Dining t+ -8 poet he as d fi 
On Entrance Floor: Dining-room with electric heater and service 
hatchway from_ ki tchen ; beudy, tarse Drawing-room, Lavatory, 
w.c., Kitchen, Two  Pantiies ood eculler 

| : Four Bedrooms ‘ahs Jseds) three fitted with gas 

fires Bath-room (geyser), and w.c. 
Rent Pieaaake of" of all taxes S0l. a year unfurnished. Furnished, 


pox [-—» Press, 11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, E.C. 








Cype-WAriting, Kc. 


YPE-WRITING 10d. 1, 000 words ; over 10,000, 
8d. Carbon Copy 2d. 1,000. Circulars 22. 6d. 100. Work collected 
London. Over 100 taoniais.- EXPEDIENT. TYPING cO., 
Lea Bridge Road, N.E. 





ITERARY, SCIENTIFIC, and all kinds fo 
Work TYPE. verreas carefully. Authors’ MSS. 9d. 

000 words. Translation: Good testimonials —Mye. FOWLER 

SMITH, Cranford, Garten Village, Church End, Finchley, N. 


UTHORS’ MSS. and TYPE-WRITING of 
description accurately and promptly executed. Short- 

hand Typlats ‘ovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons reported.— 
oe eae AN TYPING OFFICE 27, Chancery Lane. Tel. 








' UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- WRITTEN with complete accu’ 9d. per 
Eeown Writers M. Pe ay eg Eg ag 





[TYPE -WRITING undertaken by Woman Gradu- 
ate te (Classical Tripos, Girton College Cambridge ; Intermediate 
Arts, Lond Research, Revi Shorthand.—CAMBRIDGE 
TYP) naa OFFICE, 5, DURE’ STREET, ‘ADELPHE W.c. 


Mes OF ALL KINDS, ot id. per 1,000 words. 


nown Auth rs. Oxf 
Locale RING, Sa Forest Boal Kew Gann ow oziord 








Printers. 


ATALOGUE PRINTING.—Estimates for 
si seo Carat ont GENERA! SUS ING 
Rave 5 wide experience in this Weaueh of Printing as 

1 and 13, Senn Settinen Chancery Lane, E.c. 
Telegrams : Evmovsos, Loxpon Telephone : Centrrat 2120. 





~The “ Francis Fund’ provides Pensions for One Man, 251., and One 
Woman, 201., and was bre subscribed in memory of the late John 
Brancie, who died on pril 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the Atheneum. He took an active and leading part 
Cosugnest the =. period of the itation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institution. 

The “ Horace Marshall Pension Fund” | the gift of the late Mr. 
Horace Brooks Marshall. The employés of that firm have primary 
right of election to its benefits 


he “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 25l. annum for 
one min. in perpetual and grateful memory of Mr. rbert Lioyd, 
who died May 12, 1899. 

The principal features of the Rules gy election to all Pensions 
are, that each he cage shall have m (1)a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not an ten years preceding coptiensien 5 (2) not less 
than fifty-five meting age ; (3) engaged in the sale of Newspapers for at 
least ten years. 

RELIE -—Temporary relief is given in cases of distress, not only 

U cong ad the but to yy or their se: 

bes 4 


rvants 
Py Members of the Institu- 
tion ; vend, subject to Section relief is awarded in accordance 
with the merits and requirements ¢ each case. 
W. WILKIE JON&S, Secretary. 











THE 
BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, £30,000. 


A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 
A Young Man or Woman of twenty-one can invest the sum of 


Thirteen Pounds (or its equivalent b; y instalmenta and obi 
right to participate in the following ‘anteges :— . a 


— Freedom from want in on of adversity as long as need 
exists. 


SECOND. Permanent Relief in Old Age. 

THIRD. Medical Advice. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country for aged Members. 
FIFTH. A contribution towards Funeral expenses when needed, 


For further information apply to THE sace 
Institution, Stationers "Hall Court, Ludgate Hill, goad adlinas 








BIOLOGY IN RELATION TO EDUCATION. 


A Course of THREE LECTURES 
given by Miss HOSKYNS-ABRAHALL at Crosby Hall. 


Lecture I. PERSONA: THE MASK. 

Lecture IL PSYCHE: THE SOUL. 

Lecture III. ‘“‘MORS JANUA VITA.” 
These Lectures in The Ath of APRIL 25, 


and five following —— A few complete Sets of the 
Six Issues may now be obtained. 





Price 3s. post free. 


THE ATHEN.ZUM OFFICE, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 





The Journal. i 


Egyptian Archeology 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE EGYPT EXPLORATION FUND, 


37, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, 
LONDON, W.C. 


A QUARTERLY JOURNAL. oF EcypToLoGy and 
ALLIED STupIEs, containing ORIGINAL ARTICLES 
by the chief British and Foreign Egyptological 
and Archeological Authorities, Notes and News 
of Excavations and other matters of interest, 
Reviews of Current Archeological and other 
Literature relating to Egypt, and incorporating 
the yearly ARCHMOLOGICAL REPORT OF THE 
EXPLORATION FUND. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED. 


To appear in JANUARY, APRIL, JULY, and 
OCTOBER of each year. Price of each 
quarterly part SIX SHILLINGS NET; to 
Members of, and Subscribers to, the Egypt 
Exploration Fund, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Vol. I., Part IV., October, 1914, contains 
Articles by Profs. Sethe, Junker, and Whitte- 
more; Dr. L. W. King; Messrs. F. Ll. Griffith 
and A. Lucas; and Reviews by Profs. Hunt and 
Canney; Messrs. Milne, Peet, Hall, Gaselee, 
Weir Schultz, and others. Seven Plates. 








THE LEADING CRITICAL WEEKLY. 





THE 


SATURDAY REVIEW 


Since its foundation, in 
1855, the SATURDAY 
REVIEW has been noted 
for the vigour of its com- 
ments on POLITICS and 
AFFAIRS OF THE 
DAY, and for the brilliance 
and independence of its criti- 
cism of LITERATURE, 
MUSIC, ART and the 
DRAMA. Its reviews of 
the latest books are contri- 
buted by critics who are 
authorities on their subjects, 
and are always varied and 
up to date. Signed articles 
of general interest by writers 
of the first rank also form a 
feature of each issue. 


EVERY SATURDAY, SIXPENCE. 


10, King Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 
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THE 


Victoria League 


WAR. 


Publications. 


THE FOLLOWING PAMPHLETS AND LEAFLETS ARE NOW READY:— ° 


1. Why Britain is at War: the Causes 


and the Issues. Set out, in brief form, from the Diplo- 
matic Correspondence and Speeches of Ministers. By Sir EDWARD 
COOK. Price 2d. (postage 4d.) ; or 18. Gd. a dozen (postage 4d. ). 
This octavo pamphlet, 24 pp., gives in simple language and easily 
intelligible sequence a résumé of the White Paper which contains the diplo- 
matic correspondence, together with extracts from the speeches of the Prime 
Minister and the Foreign Secretary, and with some quotations from other 
official sources. ‘‘ Should go far,” said Zhe Times, ‘‘to meet a want which 
is generally felt and which has been frequently expressed by correspondents 
of The Times.” It is believed that the pamphlet will be found useful by 
educational authorities, teachers, speakers, clubs, &c. 


2A Talk to the School Children of 

Britain. By J. W. L. RIDLEY, President of the London 

Teachers’ Association. Price 4d. (postage 4d.); or 4d. a doz. 
(postage 2d.) ; or 2s. for 100 (postage 4d. ). 

This leaflet, 6 pp., gives the facts set out in No. 1 in a conversational 
form such as a teacher might adopt in addressing scholars in an Elementary 
School. It has been used thus and found suitable. It is believed that the 
leaflet might usefully be distributed among school children and their parents. 


3. The Meaning of the War—for Labour 


—Freedom—Country. ByFREDERIC HARRISON. 
Price 1d. (postage 4d.) ; or 10d. a doz. (postage 24d.). 

The special appeal made by this octavo pamphlet, 8 pp., is indicated in 
the following passage :—‘‘ My whole public life for fifty years has been 
devoted to the popular cause. I have fought against militarism, Imperialist 
aggressions, and international adventures. But now that the crisis so long 
foreseen is upon us, I say to the workmen, to the young, to the strong, to the 
true-hearted all round—Arm, toil, endure, fight if you can, to save our 
country from an insufferable catastrophe.” 


4. The Nation’s Need. By G.H. HALLAM. Price 3d. 


per 100 (postage 12d.). 
This leaflet sets out the main facts about the war, and appeals for 
recruits: on the back will be found announcements of the special war 
ublications of the League. It is also boldly printed in red ink as a poster. 
here are many people who will not read leaflets, but whose attention is 
arrested by placards posted upon the walls of Parish Rooms or other public 
places. Price 1/6 for 20. 


5. Britain and the Small Nations: her 


Principles and her Policy. By sir EDwaRD 
COOK. Price $d. (postage 4d.); or 4d. a doz. (postage 2d.); or 
2s. for 100 (postage 4d. ). 

This octavo pamphlet, 6 pp., sets out the treaties about Belgium, and 
then deals with the following topics: The Example of Belgium ; Britain as 
Champion of Small Nations (with various historical references) ; The Interest 
of Self-Defence ; The Principles Involved ; The German Government’s Action ; 
The British Ideal. The pamphlet will, it is believed, be found useful by 
teachers and speakers. 


6. Britain and Gallant Belgium: A Talk 


to Boys and Girls. By W. J. PINCOMBE, Assistant 
Secretary to the London Teachers’ Association. Price 4d. (postage 
4d.); or 4d. a doz. (postage 2d.); or 2s. for 100 (postage 4d.). 

This leaflet, 5 pp., gives the facts set out in No. 5in a simple form for 
boys and girls. It will be found useful for distribution to school children 
after their teachers have given a lesson upon ‘ Britain and the Small Nations,’ 
and they should be encouraged to take it home te read to their parents. 


7. Endure and Fight. Price 4d. (postage 4d.); or 4d 
a doz. (postage 2d.) ; or 2s. for 100 (postage 4d ). 


A 6 pp. leaflet founded on the Proclamation of the President of the 
French Republic of September 3rd ; the Declaration of the British, French, 
and Russian Governments issued by the Foreign Office on September 5th ; 
and an Article by the Military Correspondent of the Times, published on 
September 3rd. 


8. Big Steamers. _ By kind permission of RUDYARD 
KIPLING. $d. per 100 (postage 14d.). 
On the back of Mr. Kipling’s well-known poem is printed No. 4. 


9. Modern Germany and the Modern 
World, By M. E. SADLER, Vice-Chancellor of the University 

of Leeds. Price 2d. (postage 4d.) ; or 18. Gd. a dozen (postage 4d. ). 

In this octavo pamphlet of 16 pp. will be found an analysis of the contra- 
dictory elements in the German nation which, in spite of its great contribu- 
tions to science and idealism, have plunged it into the present relentless and 
selfish war. The story is given of how the late Dr. Althoff said to Prince von 
Biilow': ‘‘ We Germans are the most learned nation in the world and the best 
soldiers. We have achieved great things in all the sciences and arts; the 
— philosophers, the greatest poets and musicians are Germans...... 
here must be some weak spot. What is that? We are political donkeys.” 


10. The Country’s Call: a Short Selec- 


tion of Patriotic Verse.  Chosenand Edited by 
E. B. and MARIE SARGANT. Price 2d. (postage 4d.); 1s3 6d. 
a dozen (postage 6d. ). 

This short selection, 32 pp., of patriotic verse has been prepared for 
general use, as well as for the schools, at a time when our thoughts, as is 
said in the Preface, are naturally turning, not only to our unforgettable 
history, but also to the still only partially discerned future of the Empire. 
To none as to our poets has it been given to weld together these diverse 
thoughts in the one eager, undying flame of patriotism. The selection 
includes poems from nearly thirty different authors. 


11. The Servians and Austria. By G. M. 
TREVELYAN. Price 3d. (postage $4.) ; or 4d. a doz. (postage 2d.) ; 
or 2s. for 100 (postage 4d.). 

This leaflet of 7 pp. indicates that ‘‘the Servians are an extremely 
democratic people, more so than the English, Americans, or any other people 
among whom there are great distinctions of rank or of wealth...... he 
Austrian rule in Servia, as in Italy of old, has its two well-known charac- 
teristics—national efficiency and political tyranny.” 


12. Why the Dominions Came in: the 


Power of Liberty and Law. By E. W. 4G. 
GRIGG. Price 4d. (postage 4d.); or 4d. a doz. (postage 2d.); or 
2s. for 100 (postage 4d.). 

This leaflet of 7 pp. puts first the German point of view that the British 
Empire would crumble at the first touch of war. It then points out that 





these calculations have been blown to the four winds by British patriotism 
and Indian loyalty. The reason is found in the idea ying at the base of the 
British system, that every citizen should be responsible for the character of 
the Government which he obeys. ‘‘ Of such patriotism the Germans do not 
understand the strength.” The ruling principles of their life are authority 
and discipline, ‘‘and even social reform is devised to intensify the subjection 





of the individual to the Government.” 


These pamphlets and leaflets are also packed in boxes: No. 1, Ss. post free ; No. 2, 10s. post free; No. 3, 20s. ‘post free, suitable for sale 
or distribution at public meetings. No. 1 box is suitable for a small meeting of 200 to 300 persons, the larger pamphlets containing much matter that 
speakers will find useful. No. 2 box is suitable for meetings up to 500, and No. 3 for still larger meetings. Boxes differently packed, but at the same 
prices, can be supplied either for elementary or for secondary schools. In giving orders, the nature of the school should be indicated. 


It should be noted that the Victoria League has undertaken to organize public meetings at which British people may hear the 
arguments on which our national attitude in this War is based. Further information on this subject will be found in the Victoria 
League Monthly Notes of September 15th, price 4d., postage 3d. That number contains also an article by Mr. G. H. Hallam on ‘The 


War and How it Came About.’ 


All communications with regard to Pamphlets or Lectures should be addressed to The Secretary, Victoria League, 2, Wood 


Street, Westminster, S.W. 
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LITERATURE 


—e—. 
GERMAN IDEAS AND IDEALS. 


TuosE who took part in the journalists’ 
mission to Germany not long ago must 
be now reconstructing their memories of 
the speech by Admiral von Tirpitz. Sir 
John Jellicoe’s distinguished antagonist 
then assured us that he had married an 
Englishwoman, and that his sons were 
receiving an English education. How, 
then, was it thinkable that he should desire 
war with England ? 

It was, therefore, not wonderful that 
such books as General von Bernhardi’s 
‘Germany and the Next War,’ Dr. Usher’s 
‘Pan-Germanism,’ and even Prince von 
Biilow’s ‘Imperial Germany’ were re- 
garded as mere meaningless diatribes on 
German qualities and English defects, 
while Dr. Reich’s little publication on 
‘Germany’s Swelled Head’ passed practi- 
cally unnoticed. Nor is it wonderful that 
people are now buying and reading the 
reprinted editions of “these and similar 
works, and discovering that they were 
in truth statements of most definite facts 
and plans. 

To our criticism of General von Bern- 
hardi’s bock (Nov. 2, 1912) we may 
now add a few words. We can see 
to-day the significance of the state- 
ment that neutrality (especially in the 
case of Belgium and Holland) can be no 
more than a “paper bulwark.” Also 
we find a new interest in the contemptu- 
ous dismissal of Russia; the writer as- 
sumes that no change has occurred in 
Russian efficiency since the Manchurian 


Germany and the Next W ar. By General 
von Bernhardi. (Arnold, 2s. net.) 

Imperial Germany. By Prince von Biilow. 
(Cassell & Co., 2s. net.) 

Pan-Germanism. By Roland G. Usher. 
(Constable & Co., 2s. net.) 

Germany's Swelled Head. By Emil Reich. 
(Melrose, 1s. net.) 














Campaign, nor does he foresee the ap- 
pearance on the stage of any striking 
military personality. 

The remarks on the British Army have 
by this time received from the facts of 
the war all the comment they need, as 
has also the plea for the desirability of 
individual initiative and developed per- 
sonality, even in the youngest German 
private. 

If we dismiss the truculent “ special 
pleading” that war is a blessing, rather 
than a curse to mankind, we may well 
admit that the book is, on the whole, 
a proof of much careful thought and 
clear foresight. When General von 
Bernhardi lifts his eyes from the pages of 
Treitschke—doubtless open on the table 
before him—he can reason as well as 
most staff officers: he foresees the pos- 
sibility that Italy will hold aloof, and 
he gives close attention to ways and 
means of invading Germany. He prob- 
ably has good reasons for saying nothing 
about German plans for invading France. 
His remark that France “ has forgotten 
the hundred years’ enmity against Eng- 
land and the humiliation of Fashoda’”’ is 
worth mention in view of what a French- 
man once said to the present reviewer : 
* We and you have fought one another so 
often and so long that we know and under- 
stand and can like one another.” 


“ce 


We reviewed Prince von Biilow’s ‘ Im- 

perial Germany’ at length early this year 
(Feb. 14), and pointed out how, though 
with far less truculence and venom than 
were displayed by General von Bernhardi, 
his hopes and plans were directed towards 
the consolidation of Germany under 
Prussian rule, and the construction of a 
fleet which should enable her “ to defend 
her dignity and her interests against Eng- 
land at sea.” He is on the whole much 
more constructive than destructive, even 
arguing that 
“there is no ground for the fear that with 
the rise of German power at sea the German 
love of battle will be awakened.”’ 
To this great policy of construction 
everything is to be subordinated. The 
Prussia of Moltke and Bismarck must 
prevail against and absorb the Germany 
of Goethe and Lessing. Parliament must 
not be allowed to hamper the strong 
monarchical control which is the chief 
safeguard of a military state. Measures 
have been and must be taken against 
Social Democrats. In fact, the whole 
machinery for defence within and defiance 
without must be strengthened and made 
uniform to the utmost degree. 

Statesmen know only too well what 
opposition and hindrance may come at 
the most vital moments from individuals 
or bodies who, without knowing the 
inward importance of this or that pro- 
posal, see in its outward aspect a menace 
to their own predilections. Naval and 
military expansion, for example, is 
always open to hot antagonism on the 
part of Pacificists and many others who 
know little or nothing of the hidden 
causes which make such expansion inevit- 
able. Actually—so far as we know— 





German statesmen have encountered no 
sort of obstruction at the hands of the 
party opposed to them. It cannot be 
doubted that they were quite prepared 
for it, and had taken steps in advance to 
paralyse or remove it at its first appear- 
ance. We have heard reports of forcible 
measures having been adopted in a 
few cases, but these have yet to be 
fully confirmed. That it has not been 
necessary more widely to enforce such 
measures is evidently due to the fact 
that world-expansion and war are by 
now so deeply rooted in the instinctive 
idealism ot Germany as to overcome every 
obstacle, actual or imagined. The think- 
ing, progressive, cultured German has 
been transformed—has become deaf to 
everything but the roar of his cannon as it 
batters down the cities of Louvain and 
Malines, and the cathedral of Reims. 
But if he had not been so transformed, if he 
had protested, there is little chance that 
his protests would have been allowed voice. 

We do not mean to say that all the 
protesting Social Democrats would have 
been hurled into prison or shot, or other- 
wise disposed of. There are other means 
just as effective, and far more “ constitu- 
tional.”” Indeed, Prince von Bilow him- 
self lays great stress on the danger of 
employing force—as fatal to the ‘ pos- 
sibility of effecting more by peaceful 
methods ” later on, and has much to say 
on means of combating the Social Demo- 
crats without resorting to it. 

Perhaps the most interesting section of 
his book is the frank exposition of the 
whole party structure, especially where 
he deals with the ‘“* Centre,” and quotes 
with singular appositeness the beautiful 
words of Gérres which both Catholics and 
Protestants would do well to take to heart : 

‘* All of us, Catholics and Protestants, have 
sinned in our fathers, and still weave the 
tissue of human error in one way or another. 
No one has the right to set himself above 
another in his pride, and God will tolerate it 
in none, least of all in those who call them- 
selves His friends. ”’ 

It is interesting to note Prince von 
Biilow’s opinion of France :— 





‘““We must always endeavour to preserve 

polite, calm, and peaceful relations with 
France. But beyond that we should not 
pursue any will-o’-the-wisp delusions, other- 
wise we may meet with the fate of the 
astronomer in La Fontaine who, while 
gazing at the stars, fell into the pit which lay 
at his feet, but which he had not seen. In 
this case the pit is called ‘Le trou des 
Vosges.’ ”’ 
If he means what strategists call “la 
Trouée des Vosges,” we may yet hope to 
see a few of the stargazers prostrate 
therein. 


The ‘ Pan-Germanism ’ of ‘Prof. Usher 
—received at the time of its publication 
with mild surprise and amusement—is 
now established as a clear statement of 


German hopes and opinion, a careful 
survey of international conditions and 
possibilities. 


Several points come into suggestive 
prominence: the Germans had counted 
on Boer help with German cannons, and 
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had, later (so the author says), abandoned 
that idea—a matter on which he is now 
proved to be misinformed. 

The German plan of heavy loans to 
Belgium which she would not be able to 
repay has been exchanged fcr the more 
practical system of war-levies. Indeed, 
this and other projects are striking com- 
mentaries on the Pacificist economic 
theories of war. Colonial factories are to 
he held by the conquerors or others, 
thereby releasing by force their debt to 
English capital ; the same principle is to 
apply to German mines and _ factories 
financed from hostile countries ; the French 
war indemnity is to be five times that of 
1871. It seems as though Germany had 
very clear plans for making war a paying 
commercial concern. 


* Germany’s Swelled Head ’ is practically 
‘Pan-Germanism’ reduced to popular 
pamphlet form: it reiterates the vaunts 
and hopes of the Teutons. Also it repre- 
sents the Kaiser as a highly informed 
ruler, with a well-planned policy before 
him. The author very naturally makes 
the characteristic mistakes of the average 
German thinker and statesman, as to the 
mysterious psychology of the British. 
We may say, indeed, that the Germans 
have learnt so much about us that they 
know nothing. One of Mr. Kipling’s 
poems in ‘Actions and Reactions’ ex- 
presses the case to perfection. 








Second 
(Mac- 


Political and Taterary Essays: 
Series. By the Earl of Cromer. 
millan & Co., 10s. 6d. net.) 


In these anxious times it is a great relief 
to turn to Lord Cromer as he serenely dis- 
courses on his various pursuits in politics 
and literature. To any one suffering from 
‘“ war-nerves”’ we can recommend no 
healthier tonic than these masculine 
essays. Having originally appeared as 
contributions to various periodicals, shey 
are inevitably lacking in unity and uni- 
formity. Lord Cromer has done his best 
to bind them together in sections entitled 
‘English Biography,’ ‘Germany,’ ‘ Cur- 
rent Politics,’ and so forth, but they lie 
open to the criticism that the title of the 
last section, * Miscellaneous,’ not inaptly 
describes the whole. Again, he has been 
compelled to compress such an important 
subject as ‘What is Slavery?’ within 
the limits of a “* middle,”’ and the result is 
somewhat disappointing. But these defects 





are inseparable from a collection of papers | 


written to meet conflicting editorial de- 
mands. Lord Cromer’s merits as ‘an 
essayist appear most conspicuously when 
his articles are taken one by one. and he 
succeeds best when he brings his adminis- 


trative experiences to bear on the topics | 


discussed. 

Thus the luminous article on ‘ Indian 
Progress and Taxation,’ first published in 
The Quarterly Review, well deserves a 
reperusal. It shows wide knowledge 
of native conditions, and sagely distin- 
guishes between practical and visionary 
reform. : 





Lord Cromer weightily writes, ‘‘ is greatly 
to be deprecated.” Of kindred interest is 
an essay founded on Mr. Wadia’s book 
‘ Reflections on the Problems of India,’ 
and its trenchant onslaught upon Mr. 
Gokhale’s advocacy of the ‘ modern 
fetish of knowledge.’’ The innate con- 
servatism of the Eastern mind receives 
an appreciative analysis at Lord Cromer’s 
hands. His Introduction to Mr. Sidney 
Low’s ‘ Egypt in Transition,’ too, stands 
the test of a second reading most satis- 
factorily. The guarded remarks on the 
Sudan Civil Service might possibly have 
been pointed by some reflections on a 
wise principle of selection which depends 
rather on strength of character and con- 
stitution than on the ability to pass com- 
petitive examinations. Still, Lord Cromer 
is hardly to be blamed for avoiding an 
educational controversy which is, after all, 
but remotely connected with his subject. 

The course of events has endowed the 
German section of Lord Cromer’s book 
with prophetic importance. It consists 
for the most part of a moderate, but 
candid examination of Prince von Biilow’s 
notorious book *‘ Imperial Germany,’ both 
on its foreign and domestic side. If Lord 
Cromer was inclined, when he wrote, to 
accept some of Prince von Biilow’s pacific 
promises at their face value, he perceived, 
nevertheless, that “‘ we cannot feel any 
strong assurance that the incidents of 
German internal policy will not again 
necessitate an attack on some foreign 
Power.” The Prince’s exposition of the 
German Parliamentary system scarcely 
gets an equally authoritative overhauling 
from Lord Cromer. It is, of course, the 
policy of the German Government to 
treat the Socialists as if they were a party 
of one idea, and that idea, as Prince von 
Biilow would say, ‘‘ outside the national 
life.” But, as the present crisis has 
proved, such is by no means the case; 
and many Germans are Socialists simply 
because they wish to register a protest 
against militarism. Lord Cromer’s ac- 
quaintance with Socialism would appear, 
indeed, to be derived from publications 
rather than from actual contact with 
Socialists. Even so, he ought not to 
quote the views of Mr. Belfort Bax and 
Signor Malatesta in consecutive sentences, 
since the two are as the poles asunder. 
‘** Our single aim,”’ said the Italian Anarch- 
ist, “‘must be to destroy the State”’ ; 
whereas Socialism implies an enormous 
increase of State control. The extremes 
meet, no doubt, when it is a case of oppo- 
sition to constituted authority. 

Two of Lord Cromer’s essays deal with 
the omnipresent topic of war. Under the 
happy title of ‘A Peace Boanerges’ he 
makes easy game of Dr. David Starr 
Jordan of Stanford University, California, 
who has committed himself to the unhappy 


| prediction that ‘ we shall never see an- 


other war among the great nations of 
Europe.’ On the other hand, he deals 
sympathetically with Norman Angell, 
while gently twitting him with his delusion 
that ‘‘ War Lords and diplomats”’ are a 
single and obnoxious class. Lord Cromer 


“Any increase of taxation,” ' delicately remarks in effect that, though 





he cannot speak with any authority on 
War Lords, he has had a good deal to do 
with diplomats, and even been a bit of 
a diplomat himself. 

The literary portion of Lord Cromer’s 
volume consists mainly of reviews of 
recent English and French biographies : 
Lord Newton’s ‘ Lord Lyons,’ M. Barthou’s 
‘Mirabeau,’ and so on. As a whole the 
selection depends too much on the hazard 
of the book-market to have much per- 
manent value; the notices are well 
enough, but they fail to rise above the 
higher journalism. In some _ instances 
we cannot help feeling that more light 
might have been thrown on_ personal 
character if Lord Cromer had felt at 
liberty to do so. In one instance he has 
gone astray: it is beside the mark to 
write a serious article on Henry Labou- 
chere, and conclusively demonstrate him 
to have been a wirepuller. Labouchere 
can be treated in only one way—as Labby. 
And we wish that Lord Cromer or his 
printer had avoided the common blunder 
the Marquis of Wellesley.” Lord Welles- 
ley was no more Marquis of Wellesley 
than Lord Roberts is Earl of Roberts. 

The French essays have a certain con- 
tinuity, since they mostly relate to the 
Revolution. Lord Cromer evidently loves 
the period, and feels at home with its 
leading figures. His account of Marie 
Antoinette’s negotiations with Mirabeau 
on the one hand, and Barnave and his 
associates on the other, is admirable. In 
‘A French Emigrant ’—namely, Armand 
de Chateaubriand—however, he does not 
quite seem to have got to the bottom of 
the Royalist insurrections, particularly in 
Brittany. Balzac’s great . novel ~* Les 
Chouans ’ is the reai source of information 
about the extraordinary mixture of aris- 
tocratic valour and incompetence and 
peasant piety and ruffianism which brought 
the movement to ruin. Lord Cromer 
should renew his acquaintance with 
Fouché’s spy Corentin and those grim 
partisans, Pille-Miche and Marche-a-Terre. 








FRENCH VIEWS ON ENGLAND. 


Ever since our public schools started 
modern sides, some forty years ago, the 
problem that faced them has been how 
to train as good scholars by means of 
modern languages and modern history as 
are turned out by the classical sixth, 
nurtured on Latin, Greek, and ancient 
histo y. He would be a bold man who 
contended that this result had as yet been 
attained, although we hold that it should 
be attainable when once the teachers 
have been trained. Since the foundation 
of the Modern Language Association in 
1893, the type of French or German 
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specialist has much changed. We have 
begun to train and use native teachers, 
and we no longer depend on such as have 
been eliminated from France or Germany. 
In this we are but following the practice 
of those two countries. 

This is the problem that M. Delattre, 
the Lecturer in English at the University 
of Lille, seeks to solve in his thoughtful 
little book entitled ‘La Culture par 
lAnglais.’ It is one of a series—‘ La 
Bibliothéque des Parents et des Maitres ”’ 
—that might well have its counterpart 
in this country, where parents are usually 
but ill-informed on the purpose and 
methods of education. According to him, 
the study of our language has force to 
feed the imagination and strengthen the 
civic sense, as well as teaching French 
youth the essential characteristics of 
Englishmen. He maintains that what we 
call culture may be attained in three ways 
by studying English : through its language 
literature, and character. ; 

In his first part he seeks to show 
that the practicality and simplicity of the 
English—their love of the concrete rather 
than the abstract—can be seen even in 
their grammar and vocabulary. The very 
lack of inflexions and inversions makes 
the study of English more of an intellectual 
effort than that of Latin or German. 

In his second part M. Delattre deals 
with the multitude of books for the young 
that exists in English, from ‘ Robinson 
Crusoe’ and ‘Gulliver’ down to the 
school stories of last year. He devotes a 
chapter to fairy-tales, and another to 
‘Peter Pan’; and he contrasts this 
abundance with the meagre harvest of 
such books in French—a harvest mainly 
composed of goody-goody or absurdly 
patriotic material, to which no famous 
authors have contributed. Then, to con- 
nect literature with life, he gives us a 
sketch of the life of a boy at one of the 
larger public schools, and another of the 
life of a student at Oxford. He follows 
many other French writers in insisting 
that the training of character rather than 
intelligence is the aim of each of these, and 
that such training has led to the building 
of the British Empire. But M. Delattre 
does not disguise the ridiculous in- 
sufficiency of the instruction received in 
English schools, and he quotes from many 
of the books on education published in 
England within the last few years to 
show that some of us are at last awaking 
to this fact. 

But in addition to the problem, How 
can we make modern languages an instru- 
ment of the highest culture, M. Delattre 
attacks a second question, How can this 
be done by means of what is known as 
the direct method of teaching? Since 
1902 all French teachers of modern lan- 
guages have been compelled to use this 
method, even if they were not convinced 
of its efficacy. For, however suitable the 
oral method may be for young beginners, 
it has yet to be proved that it can teach 
the same accuracy and scholarship as are 
given by good practice in translation. 
The discourse of M. Hovelaque in 1909 
(quoted more than once by M. Delattre) 








is the sheet-anchor of those who discuss 
the use of the oral method in advanced 
classes. Perhaps if all French modern 
language teachers were as brilliant as 
M. Hovelaque, and had at their disposal 
both unlimited time and the best material, 
excellent results might be attained ; but 
to expect anything approaching his ideal 
from work done in average circumstances 
is to ask too much of human nature 
as at present constituted. That English 
teachers are realizing this is shown by 
the decline in popularity of the method 
in recent years. 

M. Delattre’s book is well got up, and 
singularly tree from misprints ; but one or 
two points call for criticism. (Qn p. 47 
“the boy was flogged obedient ’’ hardly 
sounds right, nor does (p. 46) ‘* my neigh- 
bour rides out of his house,” nor (p. 52) 
“an out-at-elbow jacket.” On p. 59 he 
makes the usual error in the quotation 
from Cowper about “ the cups that cheer 
but not inebriate.”’ These, however, are 
slight flaws, and on the whole we can 
congratulate M. Delattre on a thoughtful 
piece of work, which, if unconvincing to 
many when dealing with his second 
problem, is highly suggestive and valuable 
concerning his first. It is introduced by a 
few graceful pages from the pen of 
M. Legouis, the head of English teaching 
in France. 


The sympathetic survey of English 
institutions which M. Descamps calls 
‘La Formation Sociale de _ J] Anglais 
Moderne’ consists of three distinct 
studies. In the first place we are given 
a sketch of industrial life, with special 
reference to the West Riding of Yorkshire. 
Then the educational system is described, 
from the elementary school upwards, 
although the Universities receive only 
incidental mention. In the final and 
longest section of the book social stratifica- 
tions are discussed. 

The general conclusion at which the 
author arrives is that ‘‘ l’Anglais, comme 
individu, est inférieur au Frangais ; comme 
homme social, il lui est supérieur.” The 
individual qualities in which a relative 
deficiency is alleged are quickness of 
intelligence and manual dexterity. The 
social qualities on which the Englishman’s 
superiority is considered to rest are all 
bound up, according to the author, in a 
strong sense of responsibility. It is this 
sense that M. Descamps has found to be, 
in one form or another, the dominant 
feature of English life. He enlarges on 
the constructive nature of this character- 
istic. In factories it leads, he says, to a 
higher productivity per employee, because 
fewer overseers are needed. In schools 
the sense of responsibility among the 
pupils also results in a minimum of super- 
vision and a consequent maximum en- 
couragement of individuality. The Eng- 
lishman’s devotion to hobbies springs 
from thesameroot. In English businesses, , 
again, the author notes the comparatively 
large share of duties which employees will 
take on themselves when necessary, and 
contrasts this with the centralized re- 
sponsibility which prevails in French 





offices. On this point M. Descamps, how- 
ever, quotes another Frenchman’s experi- 
ences of life in a City office which directly 
contradict his own general conclusions 
on the English character. M. Descamps, 
as we have seen, denies great quickness of 
intelligence to the Englishman, yet he 
gives with apparent approval the state- 
ment of M. Leliévre :— 

“On voit les jeunes gens s’engager dans 
les entreprises les plus hardies avec une 
promptitude de conception qui nous éton- 
nent ” [sic]. 

The author uses the term ‘ Anglo- 
Saxon’ in a particularly loose manner, 
sometimes as if it were synony- 
mous with “ British subject.” Thus he 
says that successful immigrants only 
remain here ‘“‘en se saxonisant plus ou 
moins ’’—a form of adaptation we do not 
remember to have noticed. He is wrong 
in saying that the ‘* Social Democratic 
Party’ is almost entirely composed of 
Jews, and that the Fabian Society was 
founded in 1887; but otherwise we have 
not noticed any inaccuracies. 





In his treatise on the origins of the 
House of Commons Dr. Pasquet has, 
naturally enough, nothing that is new to 
offer English students. As a proof, how- 
ever, of the keenness with which English 
scholarship is followed in Paris the essay is 
noteworthy ; Dr. Pasquet has even made 
full use of Mr. Baldwin’s latest book on 
the King’s Council. The University of 
London recently took a praiseworthy step 
in appointing a French historical pro- 
fessor to stimulate the study of French 
history ; but we doubt if London is as 
alert to the scholarship of Paris as Paris 
is to that of London. We know of no 
one since Maitland who has trod his way 
more surely through the complicated maze 
of our feudal terms than has Dr. Pasquet. 
He confines himself to the thirteenth 
century, analyzing in great detail all that 
is known of the convocation of the 
Commons in that period. What was once 
regarded as the gap between Simon de 
Montfort’s Parliament and the ** Model ”’ 
-arliament is now known to be no gap at 
all; the meeting of 1275 contained all the 
elements of a Parliament. Dr. Pasquet 
emphasizes the fact that representation 
was not a privilege, but an obligation ; 
suit at the King’s High Court of Parlia- 
ment was not something to be coveted, 
but an onerous duty, often shirked. But 
he does not take us so far as Prof. Pollard’s 
brilliant paradox, which looks on repre- 
sentation not so much as the privilege of 
being allowed to come to Parliament as 
the privilege of being allowed to stay away 
—if you could get some one to represent 
you, you might obtain permission to re- 
main at home. 


Dr. Pasquet’s interest in us has not been 
exhausted by a study of the origins of the 
House of Commons. He has collected and 
arranged in a large quarto of 762 pages 
all that has been written on the London 
poor during the last thirty years. With 
the thoroughness that is characteristic of 
the new school of French writers, he 
begins with the formation of London in 
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early British times, and his bibliography 
extends to twenty-eight closely printed 
pages. The plans and maps that illustrate 
the text prove very helpful. 

He relies chiefly on the Blue-books and 
Parliamentary Papers, the works of Mr. 
Booth and of Mr. and Mrs. Sidney Webb, 
and the statistical abstracts of the County 
Council. But he has not disdained the 
imaginative work of Messrs. Gissing, 
Zangwill, Morrison, Pugh, Whiteing, and 
Pett Ridge, and the only novel we miss 
in his list of slum fiction is Mr. Maugham’s 
‘Liza of Lambeth.’ 

He divides his study into four books. 
The first of these deals with the general 
conditions of the workers, in which he 
includes chapters on the East End, the 
Jewish colony, the housing question, 
and the traffic problem. The second 
book is entitled ‘The Conditions of 
Labour in London,’ and there the author 
shows why London is a city of commerce 
rather than industry. This leads on to 
unemployment, casual labour, and _ the 
sweating system. The third deals with 
Pauperism, its causes and relief both 
by private charity and public authorities. 
In the fourth the author comes to the 
question of moral and intellectual life, 
and the many means of improving the 
condition of the poor. Religion, he 
decides, has failed, while education, 
though increasing in scope, is still too 
little believed in to be effective. He 
closes with a description of what the 
London County Council is doing for the 
working-classes, and states his belief that 
the intervention of public authorities is 
the best remedy for the evils he has de- 
scribed. He looks forward to a time 
when a minimum wage and maximum 
hours of work will be established by these 
authorities, when “ blind-alley”’ callings 
will be abolished, and technical education 
made compulsory. 

For the French reader this will be the 
indispensable manual on the London poor 
for some time to come; while it will be 
useful also to the English sociologist, 
as it includes between its covers a sum- 
mary of the discussions of several years 
past. 








Roman Ideas of Deity in the Last Century 
before the Christian Era: Lectures de- 
livered in Oxford for the Common Uni- 
versity Fund. By W. Warde Fowler. 
(Maemillan & Co., 5s. net.) 


We can almost imagine the author, to 
whom we are indebted for a well-known 
study of Roman religion, finding himself 
at a loss for a new or special aspect of 
it to present to his audience. For he has 
undertaken to expound what he himself 
tells us it is almost impossible to ascertain 
—the notions of God and the world which 
occupied the minds, not of deep thinkers, 
but of average men at Rome in the first 
century B.c. Even when we attempt sucha 
thing with the societies of our own day— 
nay, with our own society—which of us 
would venture to set down conclusions as 
to the religious belief of the average man ? 








There are, however, a few broad ques- 
tions on which there is enough evidence 
to suggest answers, and the first of these 
is the contrast between the old loeal Latin 
beliefs and the decayed Olympian religion 
of the Greeks, superinduced both by 
philosophy and by fashion upon the 
Roman religion so as to produce a good 
deal of both moral and theological con- 
fusion. Dr. Warde Fowler’s survey of the 
attitude of Roman poets towards the 
Hellenic gods is, indeed, the most attrae- 
tive part of his book, for here we have 
our evidence from well-known utterances, 
and there is some conviction to be 
obtained from them. But about the 
obscure and far more respectable house 
and home religion, which came before 
these fashionable beliefs, and apparently 
outlasted them, the evidence is by no 
means so clear. Still, Dr. Warde Fowler, 
with his well-known mastery of the subject, 
and with the modern literature on it at 
his fingers’ ends, has afforded his audience 
agreeable discussions and speculations. 

When he comes to discuss the gradual 
growth in the belief of a man-god, and 
the deification of Julius Cesar, he shows 
very clearly that all along the Roman 
public regarded Cesar as a very great 
man, whose acts and services translated 
him to the company of the gods. This 
was the theory of Euhemerus in practice. 
The author thinks that Euhemerus was 
also well known in Egypt, and that 
the deification of Alexander was readily 
assented to by Greeks, though they had a 
widely different belief about god-kings, and 
one which was certainly the primary sug- 
gestion both in the case of Alexander and 
that of the Ptolemies. We are surprised 
that he quotes as final the opinion of 
Prof. Wilecken—and that at second hand— 
to the effect that the deification of the 
Ptolemies was really_Greek, not Egyptian, 
in its antecedents. We do not believe he 
has proved anything of the kind. If it 
were so, why did the Macedonian kings, 
who adhered closely to Greek traditions, 
never lay claim to it? This he observes 
in the same note, and yet it does not 
make him hesitate. Even setting aside 
Alexander, who most certainly in his 
voyage to the Ammon-Oasis did not 
act on any Greek tradition for his 
deification, the first Ptolemy, when he 
came to assume the sovereignty of Egvpt, 
found himself succeeding to native kings 
who had regularly been regarded as 
having two fathers simultaneously: one 
the preceding king, the other the god Ra. 
On this we may refer to the authority of 
Sir G. Maspero. It was that curious, 
but ancient, sacerdotal fiction of a double 
paternity which made deification easy 
in Egvpt and to the Ptolemies, while 
such a notion would always shock the 
common sense of Western minds. We 
have no record of the formal religious 
coronation of Ptolemy by the Egyptian 
priests, but it may be assumed as certain 
in face of the history of the dynasty 
which he founded. 

Dr. Warde Fowler is not much infected, 
even in the earlier part, with the totem 
and taboo theories which are fashionable 





nowadays, nor does he seek to find the 
origin of even the simplest home-gods in 
savage superstitions. The gods of the old 
Latins were orderly, beneficent influences, 
and therefore quite different from the 
mischievous powers which disturb the life 
of primitive man, and hence have to be 
appeased by offerings. 

On all such topics it is far easier to be 
discursive than conclusive, but it need 
hardly be said that Dr. Warde Fowler’s 
lectures form a very interesting and sug- 
gestive volume. 








Greek History for Schools. Edited by C.D. 
Edmonds. (Cambridge University Press, 
6s. net.) 


Outlines of Ancient History. By H: Mat- 
tingly. (Same publishers, 10s. 6d. net.) 


HERE are two handbooks written by two 
very competent men, and full of informa- 
tion—alas! too full, for we can hardly 
imagine any schoolboy gaining any love of 
history, either as a quasi-science or as a 
form of literature, from such kaleidoscopes 
of facts. Perhaps the best chapter in either 
book is Mr. Mattingly’s short Introduction 
on the nature of history and its limitations. 
It is very doubtful whether education 
is served by promoting this kind of his- 
torical taskwork. There are nowadays 
numbers of such handbooks appearing 
in England and America. Many of 
them are brought out in the interest 
of publishers; others to meet the 
generally shabby requirements of some 
system of secondary education which 
consists in preparing for examinations ; 
none, so far as we know, in the true 
interest of the unfortunate schoolboys. 

We hold it to be impossible to put the 
facts of such a history as that of Greece 
into a volume shorter than Prof. Bury’s 
now well-known book; and even that 
requires to be supplemented by making 
the student read chapters in the Greek 
historians (easily accessible in English) and 
in the great English histories of Greece. 
No shorter or cheaper method will produce 
anything more than an “ examination” 
knowledge, which it is the schoolboy’s 
interest to put out of his mind as soon 
as the test is over, and he hurries on to 
gulp down some other hash of a great 
subject. 

The deep fallacy which underlies all this 
modern haste in accumulating superficial 
knowledge is the notion that education 
consists in knowing a great number of 
heterogeneous things. You hear people 
saying how absurd it is that a good, or at 
least an expensive, education omits all 
knowledge of the plants we meet in our 
walks through the fields, or the way in 
which a steam-engine works, or the great 
poets, or political economy. It is the old 
fallacy of Division and Composition. 
Because the learner is perfectly com- 
petent to master each one of these fields 


of knowledge, it is tacitly assumed that’ 


he can master them all. The most familiar 
instance of this blunder is that of the 
spendthrift, who knows that he can well 
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afford each of twenty unnecessary out- 
lays, and therefore assumes he can afford 
them all. 

The Syndics have not even co-ordinated 
their volumes. About 200 of the 460 
pages of the one correspond to about 300 of 
the other. If a skeleton be the object, the 
shorter account is fairly adequate; if a 
reasoned history, then the longer is wholly 
inadequate. But why publish the over- 
lapping volumes together? The history 
of Greece supplied by Mr. Edmonds 
has this characteristic remark in the 
Preface: ‘‘The maps (roughly sketched 
by him) contain almost every place men- 
tioned in the book, and care has been 
taken to exclude those that are not men- 
tioned’?! Thus, to take one example, in 
tae little map of the Augean numerous 
islands, e.g., Tenos, Myconos, &c., are not 
named. Is this a reasonable way of 
drawing maps? Yet we find in the very 
first chapter that exaggerated importance 
attributed to the influence of geography 
on national character which is the initial 
blot on most Greek histories. It was not 
because the Greeks occupied a suitable 
locus, but because they had genius, that 
this peculiar people took the foremost place 
in history. 

Nor were they a pure or unmixed 
race. Here Mr. Edmonds is positively 
wrong or misleading. He says that, 
though the people of Attica claimed to be 
primitive to the soil, the earliest language 
of which we know anything in Attica 
is Greek. By no means. The majority of 
the place- and river-names are not Greek— 
Lycabettus, Hymettus, Llissus, Cephisus, 
&c. This proves the existence of a pre-Hel- 
lenic people in Attica just as conclusively 
as Omaha, Minnesota, Iowa, &c., prove the 
existence of a pre-European population in 
North America. So also we do not believe 
that the Dorians went up the Alpheus 
valley into Arcadia, and then down into 
Messene and Laconia. They came into 
the vale of Sparta by sea from the south, 
just as they came to Argos. No invaders 
would be such fools as to adventure them- 
selves into the mountains and barrenness of 
Arcadia when there were rich plains to be 
reached by coasting round the Peloponnese. 
Mr. Edmonds has not thought out this 
aspect of the Dorian invasion, which in- 
cluded Crete and other islands, and was not 
that of mountaineers ignorant of the sea. 

Elsewhere too we find the same super- 
ficiality. He says that ‘‘ the govern- 
ment of Athens was the purest and most 
complete form of democracy that history 
can present.’’ That seems to us an absurd 
statement, since the great majority of 
the inhabitants of Attica were slaves. 
The so-called democracy was really an 
aristocracy of some 30,000 citizens domin- 

‘Ing the whole population, each of them 
having bondsmen to do his work, and 
aliens to carry on his trade. Again, the 
third wall, from Athens to the sea, 
paralle! and close to the western pre- 
existing wall, was not built as an additional 
safeguard, but in order to dispense with 
the original east wall (to Phalerum), 
which enclosed too wide an area. And 
yet again we think the bare statement, 





“This [the Athene Promachus, which he 
says was of bronze ?] is one of the greatest 
works of Phidias, a trophy made from the 
spoils of Marathon,” ismisleading. Would 
not any poor schoolboy think that Phidias 
was contemporary with the battle ? 

We are told that while Seleucus, 
Ptolemy, &c., were carving out king- 
doms in the East, “there appeared 
in the West a_ similar adventurer” 
(Agathocles). To put the Macedonian 
grandees who became Hellenistic kings 
on a level with a low mercenary soldier of 
fortune is, indeed, taking a wide view of 
the word ‘“‘ adventurer.”” We think that for 
the schoolboy reader, who in these days 
is sadly wanting in Greek, words such as 
“cleruchy,” “liturgy,” &c., should have 
been explained. Nor will we admit that 
the true Ionic style of the Erechtheum 
was regarded as more religious than any 
other. “‘No Dorian plan must be al- 
lowed in this most holy place.’ Of course 
Ionic and Doric are far later designations 
of these styles, not dreamt of by the 
builders. 


We find Mr. Mattingly’s scholarship on 
a higher level. We prefer Mausollus and 
Polyperchon to ‘s Mausolus”’ and “ Poly- 
sperchon”’; but these are trifles. What 
we regret as a serious blot is that there is 
no bibliography of larger books, or refer- 
ences to them, which any serious reader 
might well wish to consult on some special 
period of this immense field. 


If at the end of all this criticism we were 
asked how we should set about the teach- 
ing of ancient history, we should not be 
at a loss for our answer. We should begin 
by hanging up in the schoolroom what 
used to be called ‘‘ The Stream of Time ”’— 
a large sheet on rollers giving coloured 
streams for each nation from the earliest 
time, with the centuries marked as lines 
of latitude. These various rivers amal- 
gamated when the nations amalgamated. 
These sheets are, we presume. still to be 
had, but should, of course, be revised 
according to recent researches. A little 
book of dates might be added to this 
for the convenience of carrying it about. 
Then on each period we should set out 
the special chapters from the sources or 
the great historians, which would put life 
into this skeleton. A schoolboy who 
understood the mere sequence in time, and 
had read (even in English) the last two 
books of Herodotus, or the seventh book 
of Thucydides, or Plutarch’s * Pericles,’ or 
Grote’s chapter on the Sophists, would 
know more real history than if he had 
mastered the whole of the textbooks before 
us. Above all, his work would have stimu- 
lated him to search for more, and take 
an interest in his subject. It might be 
a further help for those who have not a 
library at hand, or cannot command the 
great books, to have cheap editions of these 
special great passages separately printed, 
and so rendered accessible even to poor 
students and secondary schools. A series 
of ‘Chapters from Great Authors”? which 
would not cost more than a_ shilling each 
would do wonders to reintroduce the living 
study of ancient history among us. 





RECENT VERSE. 


Eask of description, avoidance at any rate 
of blatant conventionalism, free use of all 
possible wealth of epithet—these are among 
the marks of modern minor verse. The 
consequence is that we have no longer to 
fear the bald formality of a century ago, 
inasmuch as our Mid-Victorian poets—and 
of these especially Tennyson and William 
Morris — have taught even the smallest 
lyrist among us not to be afraid of words. 
Indeed, we are too unafraid; the in- 
evitable reaction has come, and words 
take the place of concentration, of feeling, 
if they do not disguise it with some suc- 
cess. 

Mr. Guy Roslyn’s ‘ Book of Verse 
furnishes an instance of this. He writes 
many pretty lines, descriptive chiefly of 
nature ; he is a good hand at a sunset, a 
winter night, or springtime ; he chooses 
his adjectives well, and his similes are 
apt :— 

Fallen trees hid under white, 

Like great ghosts in bed at night 

When the wind blows; 

he can make pleasant ballads of social 
life, such as ‘My Lady’s Favours’ and 
‘ Jilted.’ But he goes very little beyond 
the standard exacted by a good-class 
periodical for ‘‘ Occasional Verse’’; he 
has the professional touch. 


Mr. E. Herrick, in ‘ Sound-Wings,’ takes 
himself more seriously, and, though some- 
what wearisome in his plaints and aspira- 
tions, hits off a good idea at times; the 
‘ Keys of the Castle ’ is a meritorious effort. 


’ 


To judge from ‘In the Time of Apple- 
Blossom,’ Miss Joan Tamworth is less 
devoted to the deadly earnest, and two 
or three songs of hers might go well to 
music of the twilit rose-scented garden 
order. She has a sense of the picturesque 
aspects of repose in nature, but she should 
avoid such blemishes as ‘‘ damply cool ” 
and ‘* palely dream.” 


Mr. Keable’s ‘Songs of the Narrow 
Way’ are disappointing in that the 
reverence and feeling they convey are 
worthy of a better form of expression. 
He has evidently read his ‘ Christian Year,’ 
and has garnered some of its attrac- 
tive quality; also he avoids undue 


A Book of Verse. By Guy Roslyn. (Walter 
Scott Publishing Co., 2s, net.) 

Sound-Wings. By E. Herrick. (Allenson, 
2s. net.) 

In the Time of Apple-Blossom. By Joan 
Tamworth. (Elkin Mathews, Is. net.) 
Songs of the Narrow Way. By Robert 

Keable. (Mowbray & Co., 1s.) 
An Elegy, and Other Poems. By William 
Shepperley. (Jones & Evans, 1s. net.) 
Songs of a Jew. By P. M. Raskin. With a 
Foreword by Israel Zangwill. (Routledge 
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devotionalism. His best piece is, perhaps, 
‘ Sorrowful Mysteries,’ but even here he 
does not wholly achieve his effect. 

The prevailing note of these books 
of verse is their “ subjectivity.” They 
are written for the satisfaction of their 
authors—this applies, at any rate, to the 
first three—and not from the constrain- 
ing need of saving something definite 
to humanity. Here probably is the ex- 
planation of the effect they produce 
when read ; they do not satisfy, or inspire, 
or excite; they please, and that is all. 
Such must be, however, the fate of all verse 
not written under the forceful compulsion 
which alone can make for greatness. 


Mr. Shepperley s little volume contains 
much that is worth reading. His poetical 
zeal, it is true, does not serve him with 
uniform felicitousness, and his thoughts 
evince at times a preference for well- 
trodden paths. Thus the ‘ Elegy written 
in Westminster Abbey,’ with its elaborated 
‘ Locksley Hall’ metre, would have gained 
immeasurably had its reflections been less 
obvious, or its conclusion less crudely 
conventional. ‘The Elves of Epping: a 
Reverie,’ on the other hand, shows the 
author at his best. Daintily conceived 
and daintily wrought, it is delightful in 
its tripping melody, and that though the 
purist may well suffer something of a shock 
in the first stanza, at the lines :— 

Calm as cloistery, medieval, 

With its mystical Repose— 

Fair as dwelling of a weevil, 

In the bosom of a rose, 

Is this nook of woodland shady, 

Epping’s verdurous Arcady, 
the word last written presenting a bold but 
harrowing solution of an age-old problem. 

For the rest, ‘ A Song of the Night Owl,’ 
‘The Red Dawn,’ and * The Siren and the 
Lad’ show many characteristic excel- 
lences, rhythmical, imaginative, and dra- 
matic ; but Mr. Shepperley should bear in 
mind that even trivial matters are of 
account in poetical craftsmanship, and 
that the cavalier treatment here meted out 
to the article in both kinds is responsible 
for a slovenly effect which might easily 
have been eluded. 


Mr. Raskin’s ‘Songs of a Jew’ are 
simple and sincere; they bear marks of 
beginners’ work in their derivative nature, 
and in a few infelicitousendings. Yet Mr. 
Zangwill hails Mr. Raskin as if, indeed, a 
new planet had swum within his ken. 
In his anxiety to belaud the unfortunate 
object of his goodwill he does not even 
stop to consider whether Mr. Raskin is 
simple” or “‘complex.’’ In one part of 
his short Preface he says: ‘“ His is not 
even that simplicity which has been defined 
as the last refuge of the complex ”’ ; else- 
where, comparing him with Mr. W. H. 
Davies, he says: ‘“ How complex is our 
national poet in comparison!” A few lines 
further on, however, we find a reference 
to the “ psychological disunity ’’ of Mr. 
Raskin, “whose work affords a happy 
hunting-ground for the student of dual 
personality.”” This alleged dualism may 
possibly explain Mr. Zangwill’s inconsis- 
tency, but in point of fact we confess we 
are unable to perceive any traces of it in 





the actual verses. Naturally enough, the 
poems are written in several different 
strains to suit their subjects, which range 
from Talmudic stories to mildly erotic 
lyrics such as one associates with Mr. 
Clifton Bingham. Most poets, fortunately 
for their readers, have more than one 
note, but it is unusual on that account 
to credit them, or otherwise, with “ psy- 
chological disunity.”” Mr. Raskin has read 
his Heine carefully, and has been strongly 
influenced by him. Echoes of the * Buch 
der Lieder’ recur continually. Again, 
we have a poem entitled ~To You,’ 
beginning :— 
Once we felt at parting lonely, 
Meetings were so sweet ; 
Now once more we feel so lonely— 
Only when we meet.... 

Mr. Zangwill’s comment on this is that he 
“can even imagine Browning writing it 
—in a peculiarly lucid moment.” 

This type of criticism is not good for 
any young author. Mr. Raskin obviously 
possesses a considerable part of the 
necessary intellectual equipment of a 
poet, but he is at present deficient in 
technique and distrustful of his own 
powers. We may look forward to seeing 
verse by him which will command some- 
thing more than respect, but he will be 
wise if he produces his work by itself, 
and leaves it to critics without commenda- 
tions within its covers. 


We welcome the first five volumes of. 


’ 


the ‘‘ Oxford Garlands.” Admirably ** got 
up” and printed, at a price within the 
reach of every one, they testify also to 
the taste and skill of the selector, who 
has ranged over three and a half centuries 
and more for his choice. 

In the ‘ Religious Poems’ Mr. Leonard 
has given much of the best of sixteenth- 
and seventeenth-century verse of this 
order, though we de-not find Bishop Ken 
represented, and surely the evening hymn 
“Glory to Thee, my God, this night,” 
might have had a place. It would also 
have been worth while including at least 
an extract from the ‘ Cursor Mundi.’ The 
choice from modern work has been well 
made. Tennyson’s ‘St. Agnes’ Eve’ is 
unique; Dolben’s * Requests’ reads like 
the finest seventeenth-century work ; and 
we were glad to find here Mangan’s version 
of St. Patrick’s well-known Hymn. But 
perhaps nothing in the whoie collection 
rivals the eloquent brevity of the opening 
poem from the Sarum Primer :— 

God be in my head, 

And in my understanding ; 
God be in mine eyes, 

And in my looking; ...... 

The volume of ‘ Sonnets’ contains most 
of the examples one would expect to 
find, arranged somewhat at haphazard. 

tossetti’s * Lost Days,’ we notice, occurs 
in both * Sonnets’ and ‘ Religious Poems,’ 
as does his * Lovesight’ in ‘ Sonnets’ and 
‘Love Poems’: the repetition may be 
admitted as essential to the plan in each 
case, but the editor should have noted it. 

The selection of the ‘Love Poems’ 
must have been difficult, but it is judicious. 
We are glad of Barnes’s * Blackmwore 
Maidens,’ still more so of Campion’s 





admirable version of ‘Cherry Ripe —if, 
indeed, it may be called version rather 
than original. Nor could Rossetti’s “ Super- 
scription’ have been omitted. 


Of the ‘Poems on Sport,’ Mr. Raper’s 
Whitmanesque ‘The Innings’ is un- 
doubtedly the gem. The fourth stanza 
we quote in full :— 

To slog. 
Nor can we pass over the apostrophe to 
the fielder :— 


Down there in the blossoming bushes, my brother, 
what is it that you are saying? 


He may well ask. 

‘Fish have their Times to Bite, by 
** Unknown,” is admirable as a parody, 
and excellent in itself; and it is followed 
by Donne’s equally telling parody, ‘‘ Come 
live with me and be my love.” 

Many old favourites figure in the 
‘Hunting Section,’ and not a few pieces 
that will be novelties to most readers. 
Golf and curling are not forgotten. The 
last stanza of Norman Macleod’s poem 
should appeal to all lovers of the ‘“* stane 
by the tee” that dispels the rivalry even 
of Whigs and Tories, who 

Maun aye collyshangy like dogs ower a bane. 

We regret the absence of one very 
good racing poem, Sir Francis Doyle’s 
‘St. Leger of 1886,’ which should cer- 
tainly have been included in a collection 
where even ‘ Badminton’ has its place :— 
Near me a Musalman, civil and mild, 

Watched as the shuttlecocks rose and fell: 
And he said, as he counted his beads and smiled, 

“God smite their souls to the depths of hell.” 

The collection entitled ‘ Patriotic Poems,’ 
has been issued at once, out of its order, 
in deference to current events; but, with 
the exception of the Laureate’s * Thou 
Careless, Awake!’ there are no poems 
on the present war. Sir Francis Doyle 
has his. place here with ‘The Private of 
the Buffs.’ ‘The Brave Lord Willoughby,’ 
‘The Arethusa,’ ‘ Hearts of Oak ’— 

We’ll make them to run, and we'll make them to 


sweat, 
In spite of the Devil and Russel’s Gazette— 
and Burns’s ‘ Dumfries Volunteers’ with 
its joyous double indictment of anarchy 
and autocracy, are among the best. 


Apropos of patriotic poems, we have 
received various other collections—not, 
we may presume, the last. ‘ Remember 
Louvain!’ includes the fine American 
battle hymin, but the rest are mostly old 
poems with (in some cases) new titles : 
for example, Wordsworth’s * Intrepid Sons 
of Albion’ is labelled ‘Cambrai and Le 
Cate au.’ 


‘Lord God of Battles’ includes Mr. 
Chappell’s poem of which we spoke last 
week, also the Coronation Hymn from the 
Yattenden Hymnal, and Fletcher's * Joy 
of Battle,’ a fine model for present and 
future writers. The compiler has done 
well to insert Sir A. Conan Doyle’s ‘ Irish 
Colonel’ and his apt reply to his 
sovereign :— 

Said the Colonel to the King, 
“This complaint is no new thing, 


For your foemen, Sire, have made it 
A hundred times before.” 


We may well suppose that it has been made 
at least a hundred and one times by now. 
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“LA QUESTION DE DIEU.” 


THE time has passed when a supercilious 
editor could commit himself to the state- 
ment that ‘‘ la question de Dieu manque 
d'actualité.”” ‘‘ La question de Dieu,” 
whether for or against, whether explicitly 
or implicitly, whether in a Christian or a 
non-Christian aspect, occupies in greater 
or less degree most of the leading minds 
of the present generation. It even seems 
to be mingled somewhat more vividly and 
sincerely than in the immediate past with 
the conduct of practical affairs. Thus a 
journalist of to-day, describing the ‘ vie 
intime ”’ of a great city during a long and 
disastrous siege, could hardly, we think, 
leave the religious disposition of the 
besieged entirely out of account, as Sarcey 
does in his ‘ Siége de Paris.’ 

The first three of the books before us 
illustraterather aptly both the function and 
the very definite limitations of literature 
with regard to this question of questions. 
Theyillustrate also anew thewide gapwhich 
separates the religious classic from books 
of the second order on religion. The most 
useful and the deepest-going of the three 
is Prof. Rufus M. Jones’s study of a group 
of thinkers of the sixteenth and seventeenth 
centuries—several of them now almost 
forgotten—to whom he gives the name 
of “Spiritual Reformers.’”” The writer 
shows, as running through these, certain 
lines of spiritual preparation which, in his 
view, find their consummation in the 
establishment of the Quakers. In _ his 
Introduction he discusses mysticism sym- 
pathetically, but also with penetration and 
judgment, though a more comprehensive 
and original consideration of the raisons 
@étre of religious institutions as such, and 
of the true nature of dogma, would prob- 
ably cause him to modify some of his 
statements. Here and there, too, his 
generalizations appear extravagant, as 
when he says that the great mystics “‘ are 
profoundly sensitive to the aspirations of 
their time, and to the deep-lying currents 
of their age”; and, like many writers of 
the school to which he belongs, he shows 
himself rather uncritical in quaint con- 
fusions of thought—as when he tells us of 
the ** Church of the Spirit ” that 
“its only weapons are truth and light, and 
these have to be continually re-discovered 
and re-iashioned to fit the facts which the 
age has found and verified.” 

Prof. Jones’s idea is that these com- 
paratively little-known men, Hans Denck, 
Sebastian Franck, Schwenckfeld, Weigel, 
and some others, carried on, though in 
more or less obscurity, the true tradition 
of the Reformation, from which Luther 
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Mysticism and the Creed. 
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himself broke away through his leaning 
towards external authority and _ sacra- 
mentalism. These men, albeit they ac 
cepted the divinity of Christ in a sense not 
far from that of the Church, all repudiated 
external forms and external rule, and 
taught that the soul lives by the ‘ inward 
word ”’ alone—by direct communing with 
God. Some of them—the Dutch Col- 
legiants are the most notable—further 
considered that the true apostolic Church 
had disappeared, but was presently to be 
restored, until which happy moment the 
best that could be achieved was the 
formation of an ‘interim Church,” a 
membership of “* seekers ’’ who, having no 
official ministry and little organization, 
might hasten things on by their holy living 
and their longings and prayers. Prof. 
Jones, keeping his line of argument well in 
view, portrays these different individu- 
alities, and sets out their divergences in 
doctrine with clearness and skill. 

The central figure among them, and the 
only one who had direct and considerable 
influence on English thought, is Jacob 
Boehme. Although much has been written 
about him, these chapters deserve at- 
tention. They summarize adequately 
Boehme’s view of the universe, and his 
‘““ way of salvation,” and account for the 
permeation of his influence into England. 
To the interesting question whether he 
was or was not directly a source of in- 
spiration to George Fox, Prof. Jones has 
found no answer, but the fact that from 
about 1650 onwards his works were avail- 
able in English certainly affords strong 
presumption that he was. 

The later part of the book, dealing with 
the confused religious speculation of the 
England of the seventeenth century, is 
necessarily somewhat sketchy. It takes 
the matter chiefly from the academic side, 
and ignores the well-known difficulties, 
from the point of view of “ homme 
sensuel moyen,” of a method of religious 
life which provides little or no external 
discipline, and no permanent standard of 


doctrine. There is a charming chapter on 
Traherne. 
Prof. Jones’s work has the modest 


character of history; Dr. Cobb’s study, 
‘Mysticism and the Creed,’ has a more 
ambitious aim. It is designed to furnish 
an interior interpretation of the several 
articles of the Creed. Springing from the 
new revival of Gnosticism, it allows validity 
to the theory of reincarnation; to the 
** gonian ’’ conception of the Deity and 
the universe, and to similar ideas com- 
monly found in company with these. 
Gnosticism, as is generally known, stands 
condemned by the Catholic Church. What, 
then, is a divine of that Church doing, 
recommending it? The position strikes 
one as requiring, at least, its own definite 
explanation. This Dr. Cobb omits. Per- 


haps he has arrived at his standpoint by 
way of much sympathetic reflection upon 
difficulties confided to him by individuals. 
At any rate, his work is one of accommo- 
dation, and exemplifies as markedly as an 
we ever came across the literal sense 


aipects. 


7 
of 





The mystical interpretation of the Creed 
here proposed is not given as the fruit of 
direct personal experience, neither is it 
simply an application of the ideas of 
gnostic or theosophical writers to the data 
of Christian dogma. Dr. Cobb evidently 
has read the literature of his subject from 
Plotinus down to Mrs. Eddy, but he 
appears to us to have assimilated it some- 
what uncritically, and to have worked it 
over in his own mind, and combined it 
with native opinions, more eagerly and 
ingeniously than judiciously. The result 
is a thing not at unity with itself, and 
made the more heterogeneous by the 
introduction of a handful of general 
notions drawn from biologieal science. 
Dr. Cobb’s teaching about the person of 
Christ is, in particular, desperately con- 
fused. On the whole, we think he must 
be pretty nearly an Arian, though there is 
a page or two which reads like Euty- 
chianism, and we do not deny that there 
are sentences which have a Catholic turn 
about them. He believes in a cosmic 
process which 
“requires not merely repeated and more or 
less imperfect formulations of its life and 
meaning, but also strives for a full and perfect 
manifestation of that life and meaning 
which may recapitulate all that is good and 
true in the many imperfect forms it takes.” 
Then he goes on to say that “the 
Christian maintains that such a perfect 
actualization has taken place in the 
person of Jesus Christ.” The greater 
number of convinced Christians would 
certainly consider this form of words as 
rather dubious, and tending towards a non- 
Christian variety of mysticism ; and non- 
Christians of an unmystical frame of mind 
might observe that there does not seem 
to be any better evidence for the truth of 
such statements than there is for the 
truth of the despised orthodox doctrines 
of the Church. 

Frankly, we do not see what purpose 
such a book as Dr. Cobb’s serves. It 
is not theology, it is not philosophy; it 
is not a statement of orthodox doctrine, 
being, in fact, barely compatible with 
orthodoxy ; neither is it an attack upon 
this. It may be described as an attempt 
to report the mystic’s vision from the 
mystic’s own standpoint, yet without his 
characteristic gift. The standpoint pre- 
cludes strict logical argument; the lack 
of the gift precludes that inner con- 
sistency and assurance which direct 
intuition supplies to the works of the 
mystics themselves, while a further diffi- 
culty is added by the thwarting demands 
of accommodation. Neither in literary 
style nor in the matter of accurate and 
detailed scholarship is there anything 
much to make amends for defects. 


Prof. Eucken’s ‘ Collected Essays,’ edited 
and translated by Mr. Meyrick Booth, 
strike us as somewhat miscellaneous. It 
cannot be pretended that they are lively 
reading. The thickness of expression, if 
we may use such a phrase, which charac- 
terizes all Prof. Eucken’s writing, is 
peculiarly a disadvantage in an essay. 
Here, as elsewhere, what he has to say 
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loses not only lucidity, but also even 
some measure of desirable exactitude, 
through his utter neglect of illustration 
and example. There are three interesting 
discussions dealing with Kant under 
different aspects. and on this subject Prof. 
Eucken may well be listened to with 
respect; and there is an essay on Goethe 
in his relation to philosophy which does 
not, indeed, actually suggest anything that 
the student of Goethe may be supposed 
never to have thought of before, but does 
explore Goethe’s outlook and experience 
as to philosophy in a fruitful and exhaus- 
tive way, and use it effectively to bring 
out the writer's own special theory of life. 
The other essays belong chiefly to the 
region of popular and practical philosophy. 
We note some shrewd and penetrating 
criticisms in ‘ Thoughts upon the Educa- 
tion of the People’; and many good 
remarks on work—for which in its latter- 
day developments Prof. Eucken is no more 
an enthusiast than Prof. Harnack—in 
“The Modern Man and Religion.’ The 
two articles on the German view of religion, 
and on the Germans of to-day as thinkers, 
though they are rather meditations than 
discussions, may serve, at the present 
moment, to recall to our minds a picture 
of the cultured and philosophical German 
as we once imagined him—vanished now 
amid the smoke of burning cities. 

It is curious, at a time of acute distress 
like this, to read pages dealing with con- 
duct, spiritual activity, and judgment so 
detached as these are from any considera- 
tion of pain. Prof. Eucken seems to aim 
at giving his country something that shall 
serve both as a philosophy and as a 
religion, or incentive to religion. The 
defects, as well as the merits, of his philo- 
sophy have often been pointed out ; from 
the religious side it seems to us that one 
of his principal weaknesses is just this 
virtual ignoring of pain, a weakness to be 
observed in the religious scheme of Emer- 
son too, between whom and Prof. Eucken 
one or two other affinities may be traced. 
In the theories of the spiritual offered to 
us by both these thinkers, a great agony 
seems an irrelevant thing; nor can one 
tell from what they teach how they would 
wish practically to deal with it if it came 
in their way. A philosophy which has 
nothing to say to agony clearly does as well 
as another. We doubt if that is so with 
anything that claims to be, or to interpret, 
a religion. 


In ‘ Religious Development between the 
Old and the New Testaments,’ Dr. Charles 
mainly reproduces in a clear and accept- 
able form the chief results reached by 
him in his well-known, though not entirely 
unchallenged, more elaborate publications. 
The reader is thus presented with a very 
useful sketch of the purport and ten- 
dencies of the entire non-canonical litera- 
ture that is more or less loosely associated 
with the Old Testament Canon, covering, 
roughly, a period which extends from 
200 B.c. to 100 a.p. 

In one chapter, namely, that dealing 
with ‘ Reinterpretation and Comprehen- 
sion,’ Dr. Charles makes an excursus into 





a fresh and virtually foreign domain. A 
defence of the Modernist position and of 
the union of Church and State under 
present-day conditions would be in its 
right place in a treatise dealing with 
religious development down to the present 
time ; but it is clearly out of order in the 
professedly limited survey of the present 
volume. 

We do not, however, think that Dr: 
Charles’s readers will resent the long 
digression ; some may, in fact, even thank 
him for going out of his way—or rather, 
beyond his way —in order to give them 
a lead on problems of the day. In 
any case, we hope that the book wili be 
widely read. We were pleased to note 
that on some debatable points the author 
adopts a less dogmatic attitude than in his 
previous publications. A phrase like “ If 
I am right in my interpretation ’’ (p. 236) 
seems to hold out welcome possibilities 
of an approach to positions held by other 
scholars. 








A FEDERALIST OF A HUNDRED 
YEARS AGO. 


Harrison GRAY Oris was born in Boston 
in 1765, and represented the sixth genera- 
tion in America of a family that 
went from Glastonbury in the decade 
1620-30. As the ancestral Grays and 
Harrisons were equally well accounted 
for, each of his three names stood, we are 
told, for respectability and long-estab- 
lished position in the colony of Massa- 
chusetts Bay. There have been few 
regions where those virtues counted for so 
much; and we can sympathize with his 
biographer who, after a survey of the 
family record in these parts, exclaims :— 


“Of pure English stock, strengthened by 
five generations on New England soil, and 
refined by three generations of public service 
and social position, he could have asked 
nothing more of heredity.” 


Nor was the boy less fortunate than the 
babe. For on a day in April, 1775, a 
rumour of shooting between Lexington 
and Boston caused him to be fetched 
hastily from school ; to which he returned 
no more in the famous upsetting that 
followed. Four years later, however, he 
entered Harvard, and graduated as head 
of his class and orator of the occasion in 
1783. This distinction, along with the 
historical circumstance that news of the 
Peace of Versailles had just then come to 
hand, was warrant enough, in the abound- 
ing mood of that time and place, for de- 
scribing him as “ the first scholar of the 
first class of a new nation”’—a blazon 
which never departed from his name. 
The felicity, if not the flamboyance, of 
these beginnings was well maintained in 
the subsequent life of Otis. Engaging 
personal qualities made him universally 
liked; a vivid rather than strong intelli- 





The Life and Letters of Harrison Gray Otis, 
Federalist, 1765-1848. By Samuel Eliot 
Morison, Ph.D. 2 vols. (Boston and 
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gence and great gifts of oratory made him 
a force in politics ; and something boyish in 
his whole mental constitution kept happy 
to the end a career which, in any other 
man, might have seemed a failure. 

It was in 1796, after a brief successful 
career as a lawyer, that (more Americano) 
Otis entered politics, and for the next 
twenty years was a personality of note 
and influence in the Federalist party, to 
which he belonged as a member of New 
England’s hereditary ruling class. The 
earlier incidents, and Otis’s part in 
them, may be passed over by us, though 
the account which Dr. Morison gives of 
them in the volumes before us is forcibly 
and lucidly written, and is illuminating 
in its presentment of men, motives, and 
movements. The incident with which 
Otis’s name is for good or ill associated, 
and which it is the object of the book to 
clear up, arose out of the war of 1812-15. 

It is rarely that a government which 
commits a nation to a war (other than a war 
obviously and unquestionably defensive) 
is able to carry with it an entirely unani- 
mous people. But seldom indeed has 
a war been supported and opposed along 
sectional lines of cleavage as this one was ; 
and perhaps never did a section and party 
declare itself on the side of the public 
enemy as New England Federalism did in 
those years. The reason was that Ameri- 
can politics were then but an echo of the 
politics of Europe. To the Federalist the 
Democrat was a ** Jacobin,” an enemy of 
law and property, the advocate of mob 
rule ; to the Democrat the Federalist was 
animated throughout by anti-popular 
motives and designs, hankering after 
restriction, tyranny, perhaps finally mon- 
archy ; and both parties alike saw in the 
conflict between France and England the 
life-and-death struggle of their own con- 
trasted-ideals of government. 

The lengths to which men were carried 
by this political theory, this obsession of a 
social fear, make these volumes (founded 
as they are on primary research, and 
therefore reveaiing as well as informing) 
very interesting literature for to-day. 
They show how under its influence the 
traditional “* loyalists,’ on the first acces- 
sion of the Democrats to power, became 
dangerously disaffected in tire of peace, 
and openly anti-national in time of war ; 
publicly rejoicing over the victories of the 
enemy, and even seeking to destroy the 
financial credit of the Government. They 
show the party of Washington and Hamil- 
ton, whose political fetish was centralized 
government and a strong executive, 
ready to throw these ideals to the winds, 
and take its stand on the sometime ac- 
cursed ground of its opponents, in appeals 
to state’s-rights, nullification, and seces- 
sion. During Jefferson’s administration 
this last extreme purpose was only the 
conspiracy of a few irreconcilables, for 
whom the fall of the heavens or the ruin 
of their country would have been the next 
worst thing to democratic supremacy in 
the state. They were promptly frowned 
down in 1804 by the more responsible 
leaders of the party, though the author 
shows that the duel in which Hamilton 
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himself perished arose out of this con- 
spiracy of the fanatics of his own theory 
of society and government, who wished to 
use that bad man Aaron Burr as a means 
to their desperate ends. 

When, however, to a war politically 
hateful, Madison added, in 1813, an em- 
bargo economically ruinous to the North, 
the flames of indignation leapt high. The 
war was denounced as a war on commercial 
New England, as an attempt to oppress and 
cripple her at the bidding of other sec- 
tions of the Union—the Democratic South 
and West. Common sectional interest 
proving stronger than political differ- 
ence, New England Democrats threw in 
their lot and voice with the Federalists 
of their region; much as_ though 
the Orange and the Green were to 
unite in resenting an injustice to Ulster. 
Further comparisons may be suggested 
by a quotation from one of the thirty- 
nine memorials, all carried in legal town- 
meeting, that poured into the Massa- 
chusetts Legislature during January and 
February, 1814. Thus spake the town of 
Belfast, in the district of Maine, exactly 
one hundred years ago :— 

“* Resolved—that the sufferings, the In- 
juries and the oppressions of the Inhabitants 
of the District of Maine under the present 
Dynasty, are tenfold greater than those 
which occasioned the separation of the 
Colonies from Great Britain; and, though 
we have discovered more patience, we ought 
not to possess less fortitude than our Fathers 
displayed in their declaration of independ- 
ence, 

“* Resolved—that we hold in the utmost 
contempt the ‘Tory’ doctrine of ‘non resist- 
ance and passive obedience,’ so warmly 
espoused by the advocates of the measures 
of the present administration. 

** Resolved—should the....law, contem- 
plated by the Military Committee of Con- 
gress be enacted, that we hold ourselves 
bound to protect, at all hazards, the rights 
of our Citizens against its oppressive and 
unconstitutional provisions. ... 

** Resolved—that the Militia of New Eng- 
land, an impenetrable phalanx of citizen- 
soldiers, are the best guarantee of our 
political and commercial rights, and will form 
in the Field, a counterpoise to the mush- 
room states in the Senate.” 

This condition of public feeling, modified, 
but not improved, by the disastrous course 
of the war in the interval, led at the end of 
that year to the meeting of New England 
delegates known as the Hartford Conven- 
tion. One of the most remarkable inci- 
dents in American history, and a subject of 
almost daily reference during the genera- 
tion that followed, it has been the one 
incident, perhaps, most inveterately mis- 
understood. The Convention has, in fact, 
been identified with the extremest designs 
attributable to the most fanatical die- 
hards of a Federalism arrogant, angry, and 
apprehensive of the world’s end. Thanks 
to Dr. Morison, however, no future his- 
torian should have any excuse for believing 
that the delegates at Hartford ‘“ were 
waiting for a British success at New 
Orleans as the signal for revolt,” or even 
that they ‘showed open signs of an 
intention to secede from the Union.” 

We cannot here follow Dr. Morison, 
even in summary, through the half- 





dozen chapters in whichghe traces the 
history of the Convention, from the first 
hint of its formation to the anticlimax of 
its conclusion. He shows beyond question, 
however, that secession or revolt was the 
last idea to have been entertained by the 
men who guided its deliberations, especi- 
ally Otis; and that their aim was rather 
to hush all wild talk of that kind and pacify 
public apprehension in New England 
regarding what they believed to be a 
momentary situation. For this last pur- 
pose they drafted, for submission to the 
national Government, certain constitu- 
tional amendments calculated, if they were 
adopted, to secure that section against 
the risk of being ‘‘ isolated ”’ in the political 
system of States—old, new, ‘and on- 
coming—and so legislatively oppressed. 

Finally, what made possible the long 
tradition of misunderstanding about the 
Convention was the fact that, just after 
its deliberations were concluded, and while 
its envoys were on their way to Washington 
to report, the whole situation was trans- 
formed in a day by the victory at New 
Orleans, and the announcement of the 
Peace of Ghent. In the immense reversal 
which then took place in the national 
mind—a reversal which was more than any 
mere recoil from the strain of a previous 
anxiety—the correction of a widespread 
misjudgment intricately interwoven with 
the circumstances of the change was 
hardly to be expected. That sudden 
transformation makes in itself a most 
interesting and piquant story, though 
hardly so piquant as the exactness with 
which the political agitations of 1812-14 
anticipate those of fifty, and still more of 
a hundred, years later. 








TWO FRENCH HISTORICAL 


STUDIES. 
To most people Francesco Vettori’s fame 
rests upon his correspondence’ with 


Machiavelli, which sheds a more vivid 
light upon the Italy of their day than 
almost any other document we possess. 
An impartial reader must have felt 
that Vettori’s letters were little, if at all, 
inferior, either in literary skill or political 
insight, to those of Machiavelli himself ; 
and in this exhaustive study he will find 
a full explanation of the fact. Vettori 
played a prominent part in the troubled 
politics of the times. Hence M. Passy is 
enabled to give us a detailed history of 
some of the most eventful years of the 
sixteenth century, profusely illustrated 
from his numerous letters and other 
writings. 

For Vettori’s literary fame does not rest 
only on his letters. His ‘Summary of 
Italian History’ between 1511 and 1527 is 
a valuable document, and contains some 
remarkable descriptions of the leading 
men of the day, whom he knew intimately. 





{ 

Un Ami de Machiavel: Frangois Vettori, sa 
Vie et ses Guvres. Par M. Louis Passy. 
TomesI.et Il. (Paris, Plon-Nourrit, 15 fr.) 

Danton. Par Louis Madelin. (Paris, Hachette 
& Cie., 7fr. 50.) 


_wbounding,as do his letters, in those shrewd, 
cynical judgments that we are accus- 
tomed to associate with the name of 
Machiavelli. Heartless cynicism was the 
natural atmosphere of, politics at a time 
when poison and murder were ordinary 
political weapons. It merely finds its 
highest expression in the genius of the 
author of ‘The Prince.’ 

Vettori’s account of his embassy to 
Maximilian, his first important employ- 
ment—of which M. Passy gives us a 
translation—is as racy and vivid a pic- 
ture of sixteenth-century travel as one 
could desire. We must not attach too 
much importance to the stories with 
which it is embellished, and which often 
call to mind the unsavoury side of the 
correspondence with Machiavelli. The 
tales recommended by Baldassare Cas- 
tiglione for the entertainment of the 
ladies of his day prove that they are 
largely conventional. Nor are they all 
original. The story on p. 70 is a modern- 
ized version of the love of Thrasyllus for 
Tlepolemus’s widow in Apuleius; and the 
tailor of Miindelheim’s ghost-story on 
p. 156 can be found, with slight variations, 
in a letter from the Younger Pliny to 
Sura. 


M. Madelin has given us in this study of 
Danton a portrait which is not only effec- 
tive, but scrupulous in its care for justice. 
Mr. Hilaire Belloc, in his fascinating study 
of the greatest of the revolutionary leaders, 
rather glossed over the darker parts, and 
said nothing about the vexed question of 
Danton’s venality. It may be conceded 
that Danton, with his tremendous per- 
sonality and his infectious joie de vivre, 
is lovable. Few can love Mirabeau, none 
Marat ; but Danton makes appeal to the 
hearts of us all. And therefore many a 
writer comes to his task already biased : 
he searches among the evidence not for 
the truth, but for proof of his hero’s inno- 
cence. M. Madelin, however, faces the 
evidence with the strictest impartiality. 
Indeed, he brings together a greater array 
of witnesses than any previous writer on 
Danton; and a damning letter from 
Mirabeau to the Comte de la Marck, fol- 
lowed by a detailed analysis of Danton’s 
personal finances, leaves very little doubt 
that Danton, too, allowed himself to 
accept money which was not honestly his. 
A similar minute investigation causes 
M. Madelin to affix to Danton a large 
measure of responsibility for the massacres 
of September. 

If we accept Danton then as a hero, 
we must accept what Acton calls “ the 
crimson hand ”’; we must take our stand 
upon the theory that in time of revolution 
ordinary morality may be cast aside. 
M. Madelin’s style is enthusiastic, and, 
like most modern French histories of the 
Revolution, full of the stirring phrases 
which the Revolution coined. To have 
kept a judicial impartiality along with a 
style of such verve is no mean achieve- 
ment. M. Madelin himself has a happy 
gift of phrase-making, and his description 
of Pétion as Pontius Pilate is really 





excellent. 
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FICTION. 


Perch of the Devil. By Gertrude Atherton. 
(John Murray, 6s.) 


THE major portion of the action in this 
story takes place in an American mining 
town, and we get far too much of technical 
details concerning metals and the business 
of land exploitation. Equally boring are 
the large doses of American slang. 

What, perhaps, is more depressing is 
the entire selfishness of the chief cha- 
racters, especially the two parasitic wives 
who are mismated with their husbands 
and “do” Europe for a change. Ida is 
crudely vulgar and slangy, disagreeably 
proud of her person; Ora is intellectual, 
or poses as such—the display of her 
cleverness is not convincing; both are 
profoundly self-centred and eager to 
amuse themselves by luxurious living 
and dressing when they are not luring 
the male to admiration. *: tye"... > 
~The hero is one of those purposeful, 
ruthless, and intensely businesslike makers 
of money whom American novelists are 
apparently attempting to idealize as the 
real heroes of romance to-day. We 
cannot say that to our mind Mrs. Atherton 
makes a success of the romanticizing, or 
that we can believe in her final solution 
of the mining magnate’s relations with 
the two women aforesaid. If he was not 
really fitted for the one who read mines 
with him for three hours, still less could 
he hope for a tolerable life with the fine 
creature who was so much improved in 
manners by Europe. For she remained 
vindictive and essentially vulgar in mind. 
Though inherited Puritanism kept her 
from actual disaster, she was an adulteress 
at heart. 

The whole book is a terrible indictment 
of the American woman in “ rich-quick ” 
circles, and the author’s own views, so 
far as we perceive them, difler widely 
from ours. Apart from the slang, she 
has elaborated some strange language, 
and has been led on by her own cleverness 
to write too much. At half its present 
length the book would have been more 
effective and much easier to read. 


Wonderful Woman. By Dion Clayton 
Calthrop. (Hodder & Stoughton, 6s.) 


As far as concerns style and technique, 
language graceful and _ realistic, com- 
position excellent and well-proportioned, 
Mr. Calthrop has written an admirable 
book. He shows us the world of the 
* idle rich,” and one of the idlest figures 
in it gradually transformed (in part by 
love, in part by illness, which drives him 
to an Alpine hillside) into a man of strong, 
keen spirit and power over self. The 
girl, loved by this man and courted by 
many others, fickle to them all and to 
herself as well, is another vivid picture ; 
indeed, all the characters live to the full 
in every act and word. As a piece of 
portraiture it excels. 

But (here we depart from academic 
ground) the subject, the whole story, 
leads to reflection. We should like to 





read a criticism on it by a Social Reformer. 
He would probably say at once that the 
cause of all the tragedy in the book is 
obvious—these people who live but for 
the day and its round of stale enjoyment 
touch the deeper emotions of life, and are 
promptly shipwrecked. Why? because 
of their very idleness. Were they in a 
humbler walk of life, were they compelled 
to a daily round of wage-earning work, 
life in all its aspects would be set in due 
proportion before them. They might 
suffer, but to a slighter degree, and with 
far more frequent and effectual chance of 
cure. Their tragedy is that they have 
nothing on which to fall back, no sustain- 
ing habit or strength against the day of 
trial. 


The author might answer, with perfect 
truth, that he shows this to the full by 
contrast ; and we may add that, in our 
opinion, the book has merit as much in 
this contrast as in itself: it contains a 
fine lesson, finely exposed. 


The Happy Recruit. 
(Methuen & Co., 6s.) 


WE do not suppose that this tale of the 
progress of a German-born youth from the 
poverty-stricken “ Creek ”’ to affluent pro- 
prietorship of a ‘swell’ restaurant is 
wholly imaginary; but at least it is 
happily selected, idyllic in its rapidity 
and freedom from obstacles. Mr. Pett 
Ridge has a reputation (doubtless well- 
earned) for realism and knowledge of 
poverty in all its grades, but in this 
book, at any rate, he presents it through 
a decorous veil as it is viewed from the 
platform of the charity concert or the 
self-improvement society much as we find 
it in sub-leaders and middle articles of 
the press: it is the-realism that passes 
the blue pencil of the cultivated editor, 
not the realism of, let us say, Mr. Arthur 
Morrison or others who depict slum life 
as it is. 


As an idyll it has charm. We cannot 
help liking a record of unsullied, un- 
hampered conquest. We must, however, 
protest against the expression, the some- 
what elusive and scrappy method of 
description, which, though humorous at 
moments, compels overmuch re-reading 
and turning to back pages before the 
thread of continuity can be grasped. The 
account of a trip to Russia, condensed 
into some eight pages, took “a deal” of 
reading, and even then left much to be 
desired for clearness. 


There are certain linguistic efforts that 
appear to us to be lapses: ‘ She like you 
better even as she like me ”’ is Teutonic, not 
Gallic ; the Gallicism has been transferred, 
however, to a use of the word “ serviette ”’ 
where most people would have been 
content to say “ napkin.” Had Mr. Pett 
Ridge avoided such jarring trifles, and 
given us more genuine East-End realism 
and less idealism belonging to nowhere 
in particular, he would have served himself 
and—if that matters—pleased us, far 
better. 


By W. Pett Ridge. 








The Garden of Love. By E. Hamilton 
Moore. (Erskine Macdonald, 6s.) 


THE humble and ardent love of a Cata- 
lonian Dolores acting on a melancholy 
artist makes this fictitious autobiography 
as depressing for a materialistic reader as 
a rainy autumn night. There is nothing 
pessimistic in the author’s intention, for 
the tragic circumstances of the story serve 
as an effective frame for the display of 
bright celestial ideas—the immortality of 
love, and the power of empty hands to 
hold the priceless treasure of heaven. 
The way into the humanly interesting 
part of the story is across a tract of tedious 
‘ prose-poetry,’ but compensation is 
afforded by a certain novelty of scene 
and characters. The drawing of the five 
Spanish girls with whom the hero comes 
in contact in a Spanish seaport town is 
admirable; the author is skilful in 
romantic suggestion, and fairly fascinates 
one, through some pages, by the inter- 
action of love, jealousy, and belligerent 
propriety incensed by disregarded be- 
trothals. Originality is shown in the 
sketch of a South German who befriends 
the hero; and we detect also a measure of 
the poetic faculty which can impart psychic 
significance to forms that are but outlines 
to the common eye. It is desirable, how- 
ever, for an author to acquire better con- 
trol than is apparent in this novel over 
a bias of mere temperament towards the 
unreal and fantastic. 


The Rise and Glory of the Westell-Browns. 
By Paul Neuman. (Hodder & 
Stoughton, 6s.) 


‘“*Norutne demoralizes like success” is 
the main theme of this novel. It tells of 
the rise and decline of an emporium and 
those connected with it. It is not an 
exciting tale, but it is full of a shrewd 
kindliness and points a moral. The 
“* aitchless ’”’ Westell, with his simple test 
of a good and improving book—* it must 
be hard to read and impossible to enjoy ’’— 
is a type of successful business man who 
deserves to be put on record while there 
are still a few specimens extant to 
compare him with. The snobbishness of 
his sons and the independence of his 
daughters are all well within the picture. 
We hope the return to early principles 
as the result of failure is equally true 
to lifs. At least we can gladly state 
our  elief that the contrast drawn 
between Church and Chapel folk—s» 
vastly in favour of the latter—is not 
to-day so apparent. 


Not a great book—not even comparable 
with the author’s ‘ Roddles’—but one 
which contains much sound and thoughtfu: 
characterization, and is worth the time it 
takes to read. 
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BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS WEEK. 


-—_o—. 
THEOLOGY. 17} 7) 7] 32.39 


Begbie (Harold), THE PrRoor or Gop, a Dia- 
logue with Two Letters, 2/6 net. Constable 
The dialogue, supposed to take place between 
the writer and a young party politician who doubts 
the existence of a God, is followed by two letters 
setting forth ‘‘ the real position of men of science 
in this great concernment of God’s existence.” 
Coutts (John), Homerty TxHovuGHTS on how 
Science has discovered the Four-Square City 
of God and the Laws of the Kingdom of Heaven, 
2d. Wood Green, Lyal 
A booklet on the attitude’of science to religion. 
Hooper (The late Rev. Albert William), SocraL 
GRACES, Plain Practical Addresses, delivered 
at Mid-Day to City Workers, in Southwark 
Cathedral, 2/ net. Skeffington 
The book includes a Preface by the Bishop 
of Southwark, and a short Memoir of the author. 
In the Vulgar Tongue. Bible House 
A popular, illustrated report of the work of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society during 
1913-14. 
James (A. Gordon), JESUS AND TNE OTHER- 
WORLD, an Appeal to the Modern Man, 2/6 net. 
Kelly 
A consideration of some of the problems of 
religion from the point of view of modern thought. 
Lund (Thomas William May), A SoweR Went 
Fortu, Second Series, 5/ net. Longmans 
A collection of sermons preached in the 
Chapel of the Blessed Virgin Mary, Hardman 
Street, Liverpool. j 4 i358 44; a 202 re Pee | 
Newman (Charles E.), ADVENT, CHRISTMAS, AND 
OTHER SERMONS, 2/ net. Skeffington 
A collection of fourteen sermons. 
Nurse (Euston J.), HE Power oF INFLUENCE, 
3/6 net. Skeffington 
The author has preached the substance of 
these sermons at the Parish Church, Windermere. 
Sharp (Douglas S.), Epicrerus AND THE NEw 
TESTAMENT, 2/6 net. Kelly 
The author describes his work as ‘an 
attempt to deal with Resemblances in Language, 
Thought, and Teaching—together with certain 
Differences—-which exist between the works of 
Epictetus and the New Testament.” 


tPOETRY. 
1914, by C. W., 1/ net. Cambridge, Heffer 
A long patriotic piece on the war. The 
profits are to be given to the National Relief 
Fund. 
Lord God of Battles, A War ANTHOLOGY, compiled 
by A. E. Manning Foster, 1/ net. 
Cope & Fenwick 
See p. 302. 
Macdonald (William), WHEN ENGLAND GoEs To 
War, ld. Westminster Press 
A patriotic piece, followed by a few notes. 
Remember Louvain ! 4 Lirrte Book oF Liperty 
AND War, 1/ net. Methuen 
See p. 302. 


PHILOSOPHY. 


Boehme (Jacob), THe Avrora, translated by 
John Sparrow, edited by C. J. B. and D. S. H., 
12/6 net. Watkins 

The text is reprinted with revised punctua- 
tion, and new renderings are supplied ‘‘ wherever 

Sparrow’s translation did not seem to be the best 

possible.’’ 

Chatterton-Hill (Georges), Tne PHILOSOPHY OF 
NIETZSCHE, an Exposition and an Appreciation, 
7/6 Heath & Cranton 

A second edition, with an Introduction by 

Dr. Oscar Levy. See notice in The Atheneum, 

Noy. 30, 1912, p- 649. 

Coffey (P.), ONTOLOGY; oR, THE THEORY OF 
BEING, an Introduction to General Metaphysics, 
10/6 net. Longmans 

A textbook for university students. 
Man: tHe ProBLEM oF THE AGES, a Theo- 
Philosophic Treatise, by Homo, 2/6 net. 
Griffiths 
The writer discusses ‘‘ the origin and essential 
nature of man: his relation to the universe, and 
to God, Who is the author and sustainer of the 
universe.”’ 


BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


Montrose Public Library, NintH ANNUAL REPORT, 
for the Year ended 31st Aug., 1914. 

2 The report is followed by a statement of the 

income and expenditure of the Library Committee, 





Norwich Public Library, CATALOGUE oF Books IN 
THE JUVENILE DEPARTMENT OF THE LENDING 
LIBRARY, ld. 

A classified catalogue. The Juvenile Depart- 
ment, which was formed in 1911, now contains 
1,333 books. 

Nottingham Library Bulletin, OcrosEr, 4d. 

Containing a catalogue of books relating to 
ee of Europe, published during 1889-— 
Reader’s Index, SEPTEMBER AND OCTOBER, Id. 

Croydon, Russell 

The contents include ‘ Croydon Church,’ by 
Councillor John Ollis Pelton, a select list of works 
on the History of Music, and an annotated list of 
additions to the libraries. 

Subject List of Works on ENAMELLING, ART, 
METALWORK, FURNITURE, COSTUME, AND HAIr 
DRESSING AND WORKING; Subject List of 
Works on GENERAL Puysics; and Subject List 
of Works on SounD AND Liaut, 6d. each. 

Darling 

Catalogues of works in the Patent Office 
Library. 

HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 

Cross (Arthur Lyon), A History oF ENGLAND 
AND GREATER BRITAIN, 10/6 net. Macmillan 

The author’s aim is ‘to trace in a single 
volume the development of the English people 
from the earliest times to the present,” and he 
lays special stress on features which ‘ touch 
fundamental American interests.”’ 

Goodwin (Cardinal), THe ESTABLISHMENT OF 
STATE GOVERNMENT IN CALIFORNIA, 1846-1850, 
8/6 net. Macmillan 

The author gives a brief account of the exten- 
sion of American influence over California from 
an early date to the completion of the conquest, 
and then considers in greater detail the history of 
that territory up to its admission into the Union. 
Innes (Arthur D.), A History oF ENGLAND AND 

THE BRITISH Empire, Vol. III., 6/ net. 
Rivingtons 

This volume covers the period 1689 to 1802. 

Macaulay (Lord), THe History orf ENGLAND, 
from the Accession of James the Second, edited 

by Charles Harding Virth, Vol. LV., 10/6 net. 
Macmillan 

Another volume of the illustrated edition of 
Macaulay’s ‘ History.’ 

O’Donoghue (Edward Geoffrey), THe Story oF 
BETHLEHEM HOSPITAL FROM ITS FOUNDATION, 
1247, 15/ net. Fisher Unwin 

This is the first complete history of the 
institution, and is illustrated with photographs, 
drawings, reproductions of old prints, &c. 
Poincaré (Raymond), A SKETCH, 5/ net. 

Duckworth 

This survey of President Poincaré's early life 

and political career was completed before the 
outbreak of the present war. 

Wright (Thomas), THE Lives or THE BRITISH 
HyMn-WritrEers: Vol. III. Isaac Warts 
AND CONTEMPORARY HyMN-WRITERS, 5/ net. 

Farncombe 

The author has had access to hitherto un- 
recorded facts respecting Watts, and is able to 
quote from unpublished letters. There are 
illustrations. 

GEOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL. 

Aspinall (Algernon E.), THE Pockrer GuIDE TO 
THE WEsT INDIES, BRITISH GUIANA, BRITISH 
HoNnpDURAS, THE BERMUDAS, THE SPANISH 
MAIN, AND THE PANAMA CANAL, 5/ net. 

Duckworth 

A new edition, revised and partly rewritten. 
The fresh features include chapters on the Bahamas 
and Bermudas. There are many maps, plans, 
and other illustrations. 

Canuck (Janey), SEEDS OF PINE, 6/ 

Hodder & Stoughton 

An account of the writer’s experiences in 
Canada. 

Graham (Stephen), WitH Poor IMMIGRANTS TO 
AMERICA, 8/6 net. Macmillan 

The author travelled with Russian emigrants 
to New York, and gives an account of his 
experiences in America. The book is illustrated 
with photographs taken by him. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Cassell’s Miniature English-French Dictionary, by 
¥. F. Bovet, 6d. net. 

Includes an Appendix of Proper Names and 
a few notes on grammar. 

EDUCATION. { 

Dadisman (S. H.), ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN 
AGRICULTURE, 2/6 Macmillan 

A little book, intended for teachers in country 
schools, on the growth of plants and habits of 
animals. It suggests exercises which may be 
carried out with a very simple equipment. 





WAR PUBLICATIONS. 


Crane (Stephen), GREAT BATTLES OF THE WORLD, 
‘*The Daily Telegraph War Books,” 1/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A cheap reprint. See notice in Athen., 
June 29, 1901, p. 819. 
Hislam (Percival A.), THe Navy or To-pay, 
‘““The People’s Books,” 6d. Jack 
Describes the various types of vessel con- 
stituting the British Navy of to-day, and sketches 
brieily the evolution of each class of ship from the 
days of the wooden three-decker and the muzzle- 
loader. Chapters dealing with Naval Adminis- 
tration and Fleet Organization are included. 
Kennedy (J. M.), THe CAMPAIGN ROUND LI&GE, 
“The Daily Telegraph War Books,” 1/ net. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
An account of the German invasion of 
Belgium. Mr. W. L. Courtney contributes the 
Introduction. 
Lloyd’s A.B.C. of the War, 6d. 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A handbook of facts for newspaper readers. 
Rees (J. Aubrey), THe Duties oF TO-DAY: THE 
AIMs FoR 'T'o0-MORROW, 2d. net. 
Leopold B. Hill 
A set of maxims printed on a card. 
Sadler (M. E.), MopERN GERMANY AND THE 
MODERN Wor Lp, 2d. Macmillan 
A booklet on German policy and the posi- 
tion of Germany in the modern world. 


LITERARY CRITICISM. 
Taylor (Una), Maurice MAETERLINCK, 7/6 net. 
Martin Secker 
A critical appreciation of the writings of 
M. Macterlinck. 
Young (F. E. Brett), RopERT BripGes, 7/6 net. 
Martin Secker 
The writer describes his critical study as 
“an attempt to explain to my own satisfaction 
the peculiar excellences which have made the 
work of Robert Bridges so great a personal joy, 
and to examine my belief in its significance for 
the future of English poetry.” 


SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
Adventures (The) of Baron Minchhausen, ae 1 
2 e 


for Schools by W. H. Anstie, 2 . ; 

A book for young pupils, based on Biirger’s 

translation. Notes, exercises, and a Vocabulary 
are given. 

Barnard (H. Clive), OUTLINES OF PHYSICAL. 
GEOGRAPHY, 1/6 Black 

The book has been prepared for candidates 
for the Oxford and Cambridge Locals and similar 
examinations. It is fully illustrated. 

Bell (A. H.), A CouRSE OF GEOMETRY, THEO- 
RETICAL AND PRACTICAL, 2/6 Rivington 

A textbook for secondary and technical 
schools, covering the requirements to the Matricu- 
lation and similar examinations. 

Bell (C. W.), Tue EssENTIALS OF FRENCH GRAM- 
MAR, 2/ Harrap: 

This Grammar has been used at King’s. 

School, Canterbury, for the last six years, and 

‘* the present edition is the outcome of the experi- 

ence in teaching during that period... cut, ¢ <a 

Daudet (Alphonse), LA BELLE-NIVERNAISE, His- 
toire d’un Vieux Bateau et de son Equipage, 
Authorized Edition, by W. M. Daniels, 1/6 

Harrap. 
The text is edited with Introduction, notes, 
exercises, and Vocabulary, and is illustrated. 

Lands Far and Near, A SIMPLE GEOGRAPHICAL 
READER, 10d, Oliver & Boyd 

An account for young children of the customs. 
and products of various countries, illustrated 
from photographs. 

Little Travellers Abroad, a SIMPLE GEOGRAPHICAL 
READER, 10d. Oliver & Boyd 

An account of the adventures of a small boy 
and girl in various countries. There are illus- 
trations by Miss Rosa C. Petherick. 

Mathematical Papers FOR ADMISSION INTO THE 
Roya MILITARY ACADEMY AND THE ROYAL. 
MiuirTARyY COLLEGE, July, 1014, edited by 
R. M. Milne, 1/ net. Macmillan 

The answers to these examination papers are 
jneluded. 

Munro (James), A History oF GREAT BRITAIN > 
Part Il. THE UNITING OF THE NATIONS, 1485 
A.D. to 1716 a.D., 1/8 Oliver & Boyd 

The writer’s aim is to treat the history of 

England and Scotland “ so as to show clearly the 

importance of the part played by the latter in 

the settlement of the Church and of the State. 

There are illustrations. 
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Nida (William L.), Crry, Srare, AND NATION, 

3/6 net. e Macmillan 

A textbook on constructive citizenship for 

Sr schools, written by an American 
Author. 


FICTION. 


Abraham (J. Johnston), THe Nicgur Nurse, 2/ 
net. Chapman & Hall 
A new edition. 


althrop (Dion Clayton), WonpERFUL WomMAN, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
See p. 306. 


Deeping (Warwick), THe Pripe or Eve, 6/ 
Cassell 
The author records the career of a young 
woman who earns her living first as a ‘‘ garden 
artist” and then as secretary to a male novelist. 
For a time she is drawn into the Militant move- 
ment, and ultimately makes a “‘ spiritual marriage”’ 
with her first employer. 


Fox (Marion), Apn’s Face, 6/ Lane 
A story of the Wiltshire Downs and a curse. 


Gill (E. A. Wharton), AN IRIsHMAN’s Luck, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
A romance of life among the settlers in 
Manitoba. 


Herring (Frances E.), Tue Gotp MINERS, a 
Sequel to ‘ The Pathless West,’ 3/6 Griffiths 
This story gives a picture of life in British 
Columbia. 
Kengaly (Aravella), THz Way orf THE LOVER, 6/ 
Hurst & Blackett 
The heroine, a trained nurse, married a 
doctor with ‘ modern” notions about the in- 
dependence of women, who gave her a nursing- 
home as a wedding present. When the book 
opens they have drifted very far apart. 


King (Basil), Toe Lerrer oF THE ConrrRact, 6/ 
Methuen 
A study of the effect of divorce on the lives 

of the hero and his wife. 


Mordaunt (Elinor), BELLAMy, 6/ Methuen 

A story of the career of a man who started 
fife as a millhand, and regarded self-advancement as 
his first duty. 


Neuman (Paul), THe Risk AND GLORY OF THE 
WESTELL-Browns, 6/ Hodder & Stoughton 
See p. 306. 


Norris (Kathleen), SarurDAyY’s CHILD, 6/ 
Macmillan 

A story of the child who “ must work for 
ther living”; it is divided into three parts, 
entitled ‘ Poverty,’ ‘ Wealth,’ and ‘ Service.’ 
— (E. Phillips), THe DovusLe LIFE oF 

R. ALFRED BurRTON, 6/ Methuen 

A story of an auctioneer’s clerk who, after 
eating some berries, is forced to tell nothing but 
the truth. 


Paton (Raymond), Tux DRUMMER OF THE DAWN, 
2/ net. Chapman & Hall 
A cheap edition. See notice in Athen., 
May 31, 1913, p. 592. 
Ridge (W. Pett), THe Happy Recruit, 6/ 
Methuen 
See p. 306. 
Snowden (Keighley), Kina Jack, 6/ 
Hodder & Stoughton 
The story of the adventurous career of a 
famous and irregular ‘“‘ hunter’? who made sport 
for a Yorkshire country-side nearly a century ago. 


Swann (Duncan), A Country House Comepy, 6/ 

Heinemann 

The story of how a purple bean with magic 
properties affected a house party. 


‘Thurston (E. Temple), THE ACHIEVEMENT, 6/ 
Chapman & Hall 
A sequel to ‘ Richard Furlong.’ 


‘Tributaries, 6 / Constable 

This novel is a study of a modern dema- 
gogue, and deals with some tendencies of modern 
times in religion and politics. 


REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES. 


Berks, Bucks, and Oxon Archeological Journal, 
JuLy, 1/6 Elliot Stock 
Includes ‘ Notes on the Churches of Stanford- 
in-the-Vale, Hatford, and Shellingford, and the 
Chapels of Goosey and Baulking,’ by Mr. C. E. 
Keyser, and ‘The Shiplake Virtuoso,’ by Miss 
Emily J. Climenson. 


National Review, S—pTremMBeER, 2/6 net. 
14, Tavistock Street, W.C. 
The chief features are ‘The Fight against 
Pan-Germanism,’ by Mr. L. J. Maxse, and 
* American Affairs,’ by Mr. A. Maurice Low. 





North American Review, SEPTEMBER, 1/ net. 
Heinemann 
‘The Emperor Who Made War,’ by Mr. 
Demetrius C. Boulger; ‘The Horrors of Peace,’ 
by Mr. Edgar Stanton Maclay; and ‘ The 
Panama Canal and the Distribution of the Fleet,’ 
by Rear-Admiral A. T. Mahan, are features of 
this issue. 
Open Court, SEPTEMBER, 10c. 
* Open Court’ Publishing Co. 
‘John Napier and the ‘Tercentenary of the 
Invention of garithms,’ by Mr. Philip E. B. 
Jourdain ; ‘Philology and the Occult in 
Roger Bacon,’ by Mr. John 8. P. Tatlock; and 
‘The Lotus Gospel,’ by Mr. Paul Carus, are 
among the contents. 
System, SEPTEMBER, | / A. W. Shaw 
The features include a series of interviews 
on the Condition of British Business with Mr. 
Lloyd George, Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Sir John 
Brunner, and others; and ‘ How the War will 
Help Foreign Trade,’ by Mr. C. Mortimer. 


JUVENILE. 


Johnstone (Hilda), SrorRIES OF GREECE AND 

Rome, 1/6 Longmans 

Twelve classical stories told for children, and 
illustrated in black and white. 


Protheroe (Ernest), THE OwL PATROL, 3/6 _ 
Xelly 
A detective story for boys, illustrated by 
Mr. D. Colbron Pearse. 
Richards (Ernest), THE CRUISE OF THE RATTLER, 
PRIVATEERING ON THE SPANISH MAIN, 3/6 
Kelly 
A story for boys. 
Severs (Annie Mabel), WHat HAprpENED AT 
WoopDLaAnpDs, 2/ R.T.S. 
A story of the doings of a family of children 
in their parents’ absence abroad. 


GENERAL. 


Dunn (F. W.), A Concise ReEApvy RECKONER AND 
CoLLECTION OF TABLES FOR BUSINESS AND OTHER 
Purposss, 6d. Cassell 

A reference- book for a _ business- man’s 
pocket. 

Ellis (Havelock), IMPRESSIONS AND COMMENTS, 6/ 
net. Constable 

This book contains the author’s personal 
records, ** notes on random leaves of the things 
in life and thought’ which have struck his 
attention. 

Macdonald (Alexander), Story AND SONG FROM 
Locu NEss-sipk, 5/ 

Inverness, ‘ The Northern Chronicle’ 

The book contains sketches of the Highland 
life of the past, and is interspersed with Gaelic 
prose and verse. 


SCIENCE. 


Besant (W. H.), A TREATISE ON DyNAMICS, 

revised and enlarged by A. S. Ramsey, 12/ 
Bell 
A fifth edition, including among its additions 

a number of examples from recent examination 

papers. 

Beyschlag (Prof. Dr. F.), Vogt (Prof. J. H. L.), 
and Krusch (Prof. Dr. P.), THe DErposits or 
THE USEFUL MINERALS AND ROCKS: THEIR 
ORIGIN, FoRM, AND CONTENT, translated by 
S. J. Truscott, Vol. I., 18/ net. Macmillan 

This volume deals with Ore-Deposits in 

General, Magmatic Segregations, Contact-Deposits, 

and Tin and Quicksilver Lodes. 

Eugenics Laboratory Memoirs, XIX. and XX.: 
REPORT ON THE ENGLISH BIRTHRATE: Part I. 
ENGLAND NORTH OF THE HUMBER, by Ethel 
M. Elderton, 9/ net. Dulau 

The aim of the author is toshowin graphical 
form how great has been the fall in th> birthrate, 
to inquire into the causes of the fall, and to dis- 
cover in what types of district and what section 
of the community the fall is most marked. 

Hayes (Reginald), THe INTENSIVE TREATMENT 
oF SYPHILIS AND LocomotoR ATAXIA BY 
AACHEN METHODS, 3/6 net. 

Bailliére, Tindall & Cox 

The book is partly reproduced from articles 
in The Lancet, The British Medical Journal, and 
other papers. 

Kingscott (P.C.R.),and Knight (R. S. G.), MerHops 
OF QUANTITATIVE ORGANIC ANALYSIS, 6/6 net. 

Longmans 

The text is fully illustrated with diagrams, 
and Name and Subject Indexes are given. 

Lewkowitsch (Dr. J.), CHEMICAL TECHNOLOGY 
AND ANALYSIS OF OILS, FATS, AND WAXES, 
edited by George H. Warburton, Vol. IL., 
25/ net. Macmillan 

A fifth edition, rewritten and enlarged. 





Muirhead (W. Alex.), 
SANITATION, 10/6 net. 
See p. 311. 


Pearson (Karl), MENDELISM AND THE PROBLEM 
OF MENTAL DEFEcT: III. On the Graduated 
Character of Mental Defect and on the Need 
for Standardizing Judgments as to the Grade 
of Social Inefficiency which shall Involve 
Segregation, 2/ net. Dulau 

This lecture was delivered at the Galton 

Laboratory last February, and is_ illustrated 

with a frontispiece and diagrams in the text. 


Ramsey (A. S.), ELEMENTARY GEOMETRICAL 
Optics, 6/ Bell 
A textbook intended for students preparing 

for Part I. of the Mathematical Tripos. 


Stanley (Rupert), Text Book ON WIRELESS 
TELEGRAPHY, 7/6 net. Longmans 
This book has been written especially to meet 

the requirements of wireless operators. 


PRACTICAL TROPICAL 
Murray 








ROBERT YELVERTON TYRRELL. 


THe highest aristocracy in the classical 
world of the nineteenth century consisted 
of those known as pure scholars—men who 
knew the Greek and Latin masterpieces with 
fastidious accuracy. They were usually 
intimate with all great English literature ; 
but beyond that they had few interests. 
Comparative philology, archeology, even 
ancient history, were only accessories to 
pure scholarship. They looked upon the 
Germans as mere Gibeonites—hewers of 
wood and drawers of water—meant by 
Providence to prepare materials for them. 
Real excellence consisted in perfect render- 
ing of any of the three languages into the 
others; and what foreigners could ever 
write Latin or Greek verses like a Kennedy 
or a Jebb ? 


This peculiar breed of scholars was always 
rare and precious—it is at pressnt nearly 
extinct ; among the most perfect of them 
was Tyrrell, whose death we now deplore. 
Trinity College, Dublin, could boast of 
another— Arthur Palmer. Where to-day 
can we look for a third? ‘Tyrrell had a 
marvellous delight in literary form, and 
this it was which made his appreciations of 
great writers so true. Whether it was 
Sophocles or Shakespeare, Theocritus or 
Tennyson, the perfection of style was what 
he valued. Even in Jane Austen or George 
Eliot it was the portrait-painting in artistic 
detail that he loved. Where purity of 
style was lacking, he despised everything. 
Plutarch and Polybius were naught to him. 
The New Testament in Greek he could 
not bear, but the Authorized Version he 
loved as first-rate literature. In the monu- 
mental Dublin edition of ‘ Cicero’s Letters’ 
it is the literary finish, not the erudition, 
which is due to him. 


The scholar whom he respected as an 
equal was Richard Jebb, but who could 
approach Tyrrell in social charm? His 
conversation had that peculiar quality 
which makes most Irishmen better talkers 
than writers. A few only, such as Oscar 
Wilde, excel in both; Tyrrell did so, perhaps, 
in a lesser degree. For his English prose 
was sometimes like a dress bespangled with 
jewels ; there were too many quotations ; 
there seemed a desire to dazzle rather than 
convince, which impaired its strength. But 
in conversation he was first-rate. He 
looked his brilliant réle perfectly. His mind 
played, as it were, with beautiful prismatic 
colours round any common topic that arose. 
His epigrams are now the property of 
Dublin society. The extreme freedom which 
he allowed himself in this respect was the 
reason why he was somewhat Bohemian in 
his tastes. Aristocratic society, great houses, 
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sumptuous appointments, were distasteful to 
him. But when he found among them such 
a man as the late George Wyndham, he loved 
him with the love of a kindred spirit. Stu- 
pidity in any rank of life he pitied and 
sometimes ridiculed. 

At home he was kindly and generous to a 
fault, and produced by his example and 
teaching an atmosphere of brilliant talk 
which was fully appreciated by the friends of 
the house. He was thoroughly valued and 
honoured by the Home Universities. With 
foreigners he had but little intercourse, not 
being familiar with their languages. His 
chief titles to literary fame are his euition 
(with Mr. L. C. Purser) of ‘ Cicero’s Letters,’ 
now read by every Latin scholar, and perhaps 
still more the College periodical known as 
Kottabos, wherein appeared many of his 
exquisite renderings of English poems into 
Greek or Latin. 

It was evident for some time that his 
health was broken and his strength waning. 
A devoted friend who went to see him a few 
days ago found him dreaming aloud that 
he was in a boat going to sea. To those 
that knew how constantly Tennyson was 
on his lips it is no random conjecture that 
he was thinking of the poet’s famous colo- 
phon to his works :— 


I hope to meet my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
a. BP. Mh. 








‘HERO TALES AND LEGENDS OF 
THE SERBIANS.’ 
24, Gorst Road, Wandsworth Common, S8.W. 


REFERRING to the long and interesting 
review of Mr. Petrovitch’s book in your 
issue of the 19th inst., it may not be 
out of place to draw attention to the 
remarkable achievements of the Croatian 
sculptor Ivan Mestrovic, which have been 
directly inspired by Serbian national legends, 
and directed towards the realization of the 
dream of re-establishing ‘‘ the medieval 
empire, lost at the battle of Kossovo.” 
Beyond an excellent article in The Man- 
chester Guardian of October 31st, 1912, I 
have only been able to discover stray refer- 
ences to the sculptor in the press here, 
though his work has been fully dealt with 
in German and Italian publications. The 
spiritual fury of this master’s ideals domi- 
nated the Serbian Pavilion at the Inter- 
national Exhibition of Rome in 1911, where 
he gathered in the bond of brotherhood the 
different members of the Serbian race. In 
the Central Hall of the current International 
Art Exhibition at Venice is exhibited his 
model for ‘The Temple of Kossovo ’—at 
once a monument to the nation’s heroes 
(chief of whom, of course, is the great 
Marko) and a shrine in which are centred 
all those hopes and aspirations which, 
kept down for so long, are now bursting 
forth in actions which may lead to the 
longed-for day of victory. 

I have before me prints of several figures 
and groups by Mestrovic, and, though they 
can give only a little idea of the quality 
of the originals, they show that rare com- 
bination, intense physical energy and pro- 
found thought, in a well-controlled modern 
technique. 

Rodin had to wait years for recognition, 
but may we not hope that Mestrovic, ‘“‘ who 
bids fair to become the Rodin of the Southern 
Slav world” (Dr. Seton-Watson in ‘ The 
Southern Slav Question’), will be given an 
opportunity soon after the war of exhibiting 
here, and will be accorded the homage due 
to a master sculptor and an heroic patriot ? 


Ernest H. R. Coi.inecs. 





REIMS. 


THE Cathedral of Reims has been shat- 
tered, mutilated-—all but utterly destroyed. 
The ancient timbering of oak, a marvel of 
constructive skill, was fired by German 
shells, and the heat of its burning brought 
down great part of the vaulting, already in- 
jured. The famous west rose is shattered, and 
much of the glass in transepts and apse. What 
salvage of mutilated relics of beauty, within or 
without, may be made by reverent mourners ; 
what hasty measures be taken to prevent the 
fall of its walls, now standing by the inertia 
of their weight, and doomed, it may be 
feared, to speedy collapse, can only be known 
when the storm of destruction sweeps away 
—to burst afresh, it may be, on other 
monuments of the great age of ,art, Sois- 
sons, Laon, or Noyon. 


Reims was the crowning masterpiece of 
French Gothic—an architecture without a 
rival in the history of the world. It was 
the jewel-house of French art, inseparably 
bound up with the story of the nation, 
built and adorned for the fitting consecra- 
tion of its kings, the symbol and pledge of 
their divine election. In the matter of 
building it reached the apogee of design : 
its apse and radiating chapels have never 
been surpassed ; its nave was finer than that 
of Amiens, though the development of art 
took from it the mysterious solemnity of 
Chartres; its west front, built a century 
later from the original designs, was the 
richest in France. It towered over the 
city which lay round its feet—a majestic 
and age-long witness to the genius and the 
faith of its builders. 


But it was in the decoration of this marvel 
that lay the singular glory of Reims. Her 
stained glass ranked with that of Chartres 
and Bourges—even after the vandalism of 
the eighteenth century, which filled all the 
aisle windows with clear lights. The wealth 
of sculpture was so great that masterpieces 
like the St. Louis were placed in nooks 
where they could be seen only after a perilous 
climb. The west front contained groups 
as fine as the best the Old World had pro- 
duced, informed with the great renaissance 
of its own time; while such figures as the 
Eve on the north door reached a poignant 
simplicity which made them things apart. 


Reims had suffered much from its own. 
At the coronation of Charles X. in 1824 
hundreds of its minor statues were broken 
to prevent the chance of their falling. Since 
then it has been continually in the hands of 
restorers, and nowhere, except at Chartres, 
has the falsification of sculpture been more 
extensive. But the greatest work and the 
general effect remained untouched—till the 
day when a German army turned to 
destroy it. 


The traveller coming into Reims on the 
Roman road crosses the heights from which 
the bombardmentwas made, and his first sight 
of itshows him the great mass of the Cathe- 
dral brooding, as it were, over the city. 
Those who have spent an Easter there have 
seen it at its best. On Holy Saturday 
it stood open till far into the evening 
for confession, and the solemn _ blackness 
of the night filled its vast spaces with 
mystery. At earliest dawn the great bell— 
now, alas! silent—poured out its summons 
to praise, and as the first mass of Easter 
drew to its end the sunrise filled the apse 
lights of the church with a riotous gladness 
of colour which we shall see no more. 

Those shattered windows are being given 
away as souvenirs, and the broken fragments 
of Our Lady of Reims serve for mascots to 
automobiles. 





Gossip. 


Mr. 8. C. Karnes Smite is giving a- 
course of lectures at the British Museum 
on Greek Religion, which began on Tues- 
day last. This forms a sequel to the 
course on Greek Art and National Life 
given at the Museum last winter. Om 
Thursdays he will lecture at the Victoria 
and Albert Museum on Modern Art and 
National Life, dealing with the develop- 
ment of art from the Renaissance to the 
present day, and showing how the treat- 
ment of classical models and the applica- 
tion of classical principles in the art of 
different countries is directly dependent 
on national temperament, conditions, and 
history. 

Particulars of these courses may be 
obtained from the Hon. Secretary, Miss 
Claire Gaudet, 120, Cheyne Walk, Chelsea. 


WHILE we cordially endorse the spirit 
of the ‘“‘ Declaration by British Authors ” 
on the war, we cannot wholly commend 
its expression. ‘‘ Weak and unoffending ” 
is hardly the phrase for a country that: 
in defence of right boldly refused ad- 
mittance to Germany, fought every inch 
of ground with devastating effect, and 
even now is a serious menace to a 
formidable force. Again, to say that the 
“calculated and ingenious ferocity” of 
Germany has “raised questions other 
and no less grave than that of the wilful 
disregard of treaties’’ seems to us a dis- 
tinct instance of ‘‘ meiosis.” 

The paragraph about German culture: 
is adequate, and, to our thinking, the 
Declaration might have emphasized more 
vigorously this aspect of the question; 
the motives of Germany and her conduct:- 
of the war are in truth equally im- 
portant with her actions in regard to the 
treaties. 

Dr. GRATTAN FLOOD writes to us as. 
follows :— 

““In Mr. W. A. Henderson’s ‘The Identi- 
fication of Sir Perceval,’ Part II., it is 
stated that the Abbey of Holy Cross, co. 
Tipperary, ‘was founded in 1169 by Donal 
O’Brien for the Black Friars (Benedictines).’ 
This statement involves two errors. (a) Holy 
Cross was not founded in 1169. (6) Black 
Friars are invariably equated with Dominican 
Friars, not with Benedictines. Moreover, 
there is a great difference between Friars: 
and Monks, and it is well known that the 
Benedictines were Monks, not Friars. It 
would be interesting if Mr. Henderson had 
given us the historical basis of the Earl 
Marshal sending his son to ‘ the monastery 
of the Black Friars’ (sic) to collect Peter's 
Pence in Ireland. Holycross as a Cistercian 
foundation only dates from 1213. Let me 
add that the legend of ‘ the tomb of the Good 
Woman’s Son’ was fully thrashed out in 
the pages of the Transactions of the Kil- 
kenny and South-East of Ireland Archzo- 
logical Society between the years 1849 and 
1853, and Mr. T. L. Cooke pointed out that 
the arms on the tomb referred to ‘some 
relation of the great Earl of Pembroke.’ ” 


‘ Ir has been pointed out to us that, 
owing to the juxtaposition of two para- 
graphs in our last number, the impression 
might be conveyed that the Royal Com- 
mission on Public Records is concerned 
with the discovery of public records: 
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which can be claimed by the Master of 
the Rolls under his statutory powers, 
the stricter exercise of which in future 
was foreshadowed by one of the para- 
graphs in question. This, of course, is 
not the case, since the Royal Commission 
itself has no power to deal summarily 
with such matters, but can only make 
recommendations therein for the infor- 
mation of the Government and the Master 
of the Rolls. 

WE have seen with some amusement 
how largely toys bulk in the newspaper 
accounts of schemes to capture German 
trade. The Woman’s Emergency Corps 
has been caught by the idea, and has 
started, ‘in two bright airy rooms on 
the premises of Old Bedford College,” a 
pleasant enterprise. Mr. Wildman has 
invented caricatures of famous personali- 
ties, and some other designs—Tipperary 
‘Tommy, Jack Tar, and so on—and these, 
bearing a lion’s claw as a trade-mark, are 
being executed as wooden toys by women 
and girls. Other wooden toys—such as 
battleships, wagons, and ambulances— 
are also being made, and it is satisfactory 
to learn that the girls who are being taught 
the art of carving them are also being 
paid. The enthusiastic promoters of the 
sscheme hope they are inaugurating a new 
(and highly suitable) trade for women, and 
meanwhile, though work has only heen 
going on for a week, it seems they have 
already received some encouraging orders. 
Our own interest in this industry is, how- 
ever, not purely social or commercial. 
Among the peasantry of more than one 
European country and also in Japan is 
found a native, unsophisticated knack in 
making carved wooden and other cheap 
toys which amounts to a sort of humorous 
art, yet produces marketable goods. It 
will be interesting to see whether any 
similar gift is native among ourselves. 
The laborious endeavours of “ Arts and 
Crafts’’ societies bring out something of 
a different order. 

Dr. W. 8S. Bruce and his scientific 
staff, which left Edinburgh on July 9th, 
returned last week from his Spitzbergen 
Expedition. The health of the party has 
been good, and there have been no acci- 
dents. The outbreak of the war sent them 
home a little earlier than had been pro- 
posed. The purpose of the expedition 
was the survey of Stor Fiord. 

Bronze tablets have recently been 
affixed by the L.C.C. to 39, Montagu 
Square, W.; 225, Hampstead Road, N.W. ; 
and 75, Great Dover Street, S.E., to 
commemorate the residence at these 
houses respectively of Anthony Trollope, 
Lord Tennyson, and Charles Haddon 
Spurgeon. 

An exhibition of an historical collection 
of ‘ Punch Cartoons ’ will open on Monday, 
October 5th. The series will illustrate 
the questions at issue between Germany 
and the European Powers from 1857 down 
to the war now raging. These will be 





printed from the original blocks, but it is 
intended also to show original drawings 
by Sir John Tenniel and his successors. 
Some of these are already available, but 
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many are probably in private hands, and 
their loan would add to the completeness 
of the exhibition. Offers of any such 
should be addressed to the Fine Art 
Society, 148, New Bond Street, in whose 
galleries the exhibition will be held. 


A NEW series of military maps is about 
to be produced by the Ordnance Survey 
Department. The sheets are to be pub- 
lished at 6d. each, in order that they may 
be within reach of Territorials and others 
now training on ground which is probably 
unfamiliar to them. They are to be 
placed on sale throughout the whole 
country and by the usual agencies. Nine 
teen of them, covering the greater part of 
England, will be ready almost immediately. 
Mr. Fisher Unwin is the agent appointed 
for their distribution. 


Mr. HEINEMANN will publish imme- 
diately the first two volumes of a little 
shilling series to be entitled ‘* Ammuni- 
tion for Civilians,’ being war material 
for those who sit at home, to be used in 
fighting the enemy. The first volume, 
entitled ‘Our Just Cause,’ will give the 
facts about the origin of the war and the 
conditions under which we entered into it 
in a form easy for reference. The second 
volume will be a revised reprint of the 
articles on German trade in Great Britain 
which have been appearing in The Evening 
News, and for which there has been con- 
siderable demand among merchants and 
manufacturers. 


Mr. JAMES GEORGE CoMMIN, the well- 
known bookseller of Exeter, died last 
week. A native of that city, son of James 
Commin, a conveyancing barrister, he 
gained experience of books and_book- 
selling in London before founding his 
house in the High Street, Exeter. His 
fellow-citizens owe much to his zeal and 
public spirit, both -m the conduct of 
educational enterprises, such as the Royal 
Albert Memorial Museum and College, and 
University College, and in municipal 
affairs, where he did signal service in 
initiating the nomination of the Mayor of 
the city by a Selection Committee which 
should take no account of party. His 
death, we are sorry to hear, was preceded 
by a tedious and painful illness. 


WE regret to learn of the death, in her 
80th year, of Miss Madeline Shaw- Lefevre, 
the first Principal of Somerville College, 
Oxford. 

Tue cieath is also announced of Major- 
General W. Tweedie, C.S.I., in his 78th 
year. About forty years of his life were 
spent in India, during half of which period 
he served with the colours. He was on 
active service in the first relief of Lucknow, 
its defence, and siege and capture; with 
Beatson’s Horse ; and on the intelligence 
branch of the expedition to Abyssinia. 
Later he acted as Political Secretary to 
Lord Roberts. He was author of a work 
on * The Arabian Horse, his Country and 
People’; of various articles reminiscent 
of his experiences of soldiering during the 
Mutiny ; and of a record of early experi- 
ences in Edinburgh, and of life on his 
farm in Dumfriesshire. 





SCIENCE 


_—-pa— 


The Handbook of Folklore. New Edition, 
revised and enlarged by Charlotte 
Sophia Burne. (Sidgwick & Jackson, 
for the Folk-Lore Society.) 


FOLK-LORE has always had a special 
interest for The Atheneum since the very 
word was invented by W. J. Thoms. 
The collections of old customs and sur- 
vivals in culture which he made, first in 
our own pages and afterwards in Notes 
and Queries, were pioneer work. Now 
the literature of the subject has multiplied 
marvellously, and the superior person 
who saw only the extravagance of non- 
sensical beliefs has been reduced to per- 
ceiving sense in them, and even some- 
times a wisdom which civilization has 
forgotten. 

‘The Handbook of Folklore,’ in its 
latest edition. is a stout volume of 364 pp., 
fully equipped. The first issue, edited by 
Sir Laurence Gomme, which also lies 
before the reviewer, is a puny thing in 
comparison, and runs to 193 pp. only, of 
a much smaller size. 

It was, however, an excellent beginning, 
and showed those principles of co-operation 
in its special sections which are happily 
preserved. Miss Burne, who had a great 
part in helping in 1890, is now responsible 
for the revision and enlargement of the 
present issue, which retains the oid scheme 
of classification. The motto on the title- 
page, 

But men may construe things, after their fashion, 
Clean from the purpose of the things themselves, 
reminds us of various attacks which have 
been made on the deductions of folk- 
lorists. ‘Some of these are due to the 
feeling that oral tradition is of much less 
value than matter that is preserved in 
MSS. and books. Yet the present age 
is not one which can boast of the accuracy, 
or even the likelihood, of many of the 
contentions which it accepts in print. 
We are not among those who push aside 
tradition lightly ; and we are glad to see 
that the ‘ Handbook ’ insists on the collec- 
tion of matter, and suggests that it is 
well to steer clear of theory as far as 
may be. We want more data, more 
instances, and fewer of the ** possibilities ”’ 
that are not always * good gifts.” 

The Introduction deals with the diffi- 
culties of the collector. In all inquiries 
regarding magic and religion misconcep- 
tion is easy. Things regarded as secret 
or sacred may be distorted on purpose. 
It may be 
“taken as pretty nearly for granted that 
all uneducated people will instinctively tell 
lies if they are trightened. ‘That is to say, 
they will feign ignorance and deny what 
they really know.” 

Also they will often take in the town- 
bred man with a shrewdness latent in a 
simple manner. There are others who, 
without being notoriously obsequious, 
resemble the voyagers in Lucian’s * True 
History.’ They, when Calypso asked 
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numerous questions about Odysseus and 
the looks and discretion of Penelope, 
“made such answers as they thought 
she would like.” 

On all such sources of error or dis- 
comfiture the ‘ Handbook ’ is both sound 
and candid; and Appendix B is par- 
ticularly valuable for its ‘ Questionary,’ 
which covers the field of inquiry in the 
several sections, such as ‘ Atmospheric Phe- 
nomena,’ ‘ Rocks, Stones, Minerals, &c.,’ 
and ‘Human Life and Death.’ Formal 
questioning is, of course, deprecated as 
“the sure road to failure and disappoint- 
ment,’ but the collector will find this 
Appendix admirably complete in its hints 
for extracting knowledge. The whole 
volume, it should be added, is calculated 
for the man who has only ordinary 
opportunities. Those who deal with the 
more or less “‘ unspoiled savage” have a 
separate manual of anthropological notes 
and queries to rely on. 

This country has surprising survivals 
still of apparently irrational notions and 
customs which are yet fully credited and 
practised, and even among the better 
educated receive the tribute of a sneaking 
belief. The memories of one’s childhood 
make an indelible impression, and we 
have often thought that in the biographies 
of great men too little attention is paid to 
their nurses. A man may be taken as 
representative of the folk-lore of one 
county when he may have learnt all his 
wisdom in that respect from a woman 
who came from a district miles away. 

In these days of copious humbug and 
lucrative pretence it is well to dwe!l on 
the care and caution (befitting a scientific 
society) which this book exhibits. We 
must add, however, that it is by no means 
scientifically dull. Almost every page is 
enlivened by some interesting custom or 
delightful anecdote. Opening a page at 
random, we come upon this :-— 

“Tacitus tells of the sacred white horses 
kept by the ancient Germans in a sacred 
grove, and harnessed periodically to a 
sacred chariot, which they drew about the 
country attended by priests, who found 
omens in the animals’ starts and neighs, 
and *thought themselves the servants but 
the horses the attendants of the gods.’ In 
England even to this day horses (and dogs) 
are credited with the power of seeing ghosts ; 
a wish formed on seeing a white horse will 
be fulfilled (‘Shropshire Felklore,’ 208) ; 
the rider of a piebald horse knows how to 
cure whooping-cough, and the idea is not 
unfrequently expressed that the animals 
‘ have more knewledge than any Christian !’ ”’ 
White horses {whether of magical powers 
er not) are sufficiently rare in the England 
of to-day, though, to judge from pictures, 
they must have been common in earlier 
days. The last words of the quotation 
remind us of a scheme which would be 
well worth attention—an examination, in 
the light of our present knowledge, of the 
folk-lore of the Bible. 

One section of folk-lore which has a 
universal attraction is the folk-tale. The 
professional teller of tales by word of 
mouth survives in the East, and doubtless 
the story-tellers whom Augustus employed 
to talk him to sleep were Orientals. The 








East is still the land where marvels are 
readily believed, and it has given us the 
best of all collections of the sort. Hence 
comes across the centuries even a germ 
of the methods pursued by Sherlock 
Holmes. The narratives of the Baker 
Street detective, it is true, represent no 
survivals in culture apart from ‘ The 
Hound of the Baskervilles,’ which is a 
real legend of the West of England; but 
folk-lore does not necessarily neglect the 
stories told for amusement, the nursery- 
tales which in these days are apt to be 
contaminated by modern additions, as if 
they had no morals of their own, and those 
the better for being unobtrusive. In this 
section we find a chapter called * Stories,’ 
which is brief and _ businesslike, and 
recognizes fairly the difficulties of the 
** Problem of Diffusion.’’ This is supple- 
mented in Appendix C by ‘Some Types 
of Indo-European Folk- Tales,’ revised 
by Mr. Joseph Jacobs from the list 
in the original issue of the ‘ Handbook.’ 
No fewer than 70 varieties of stories are 
recorded, the first being the tale of Cupid 
and Psyche told with such mannered 
grace by Apuleius, and the last an * Ac- 
cumulation Droll.’ 

The final Appendix of ‘ Authorities 
Cited ’ is a bibliography cf folk-lore books 
in itself. New volumes are, however, 
always being added, both by the Society 
and by collectors who take an interest 
in particular lines of research. Thus a 
year ago Mrs. Wright published a widely 
representative record of ‘ Rustic Speech 
and Folk-lore.’ 








Practical Tropical Sanitation. By W. 
Alex. Muirhead. (John Murray, 10s. 6d. 
net.) 


Tuts useful book is written by a staff 
sergeant of the Royal Army Medical 
Corps, and is dedicated to Sir Ronald 
Ross. The author lays no claim to 
originality, the work having been done 
to meet the needs of a fast-growing 
body of men who require a_ textbook 
above the standard of elementary tropi- 
cal hygiene, vet below the standard 
manuals on tropical medicine for medical 
officers. which are couched in technical 
language, include many matters not 
germane to the training of a sanitary 
inspector, and omit consideration of 
several of the important subjects con- 
nected with his duties. Sergeant Muir- 
head has been most successful in accom- 
plishing his ends, and his experience as a 
member of the staff of the sanitary officer 
at Sierra Leone enables him to gauge 
accurately what is needed and to put it 
forward in plain language. He deals not 
only with tropical diseases and their 
prevention, but also with the broader 
subjects of disinfection, ventilation, water, 
food, the collection and disposal of refuse, 
habitation, and sanitary law. The Ap- 
pendix contains much miscellaneous in- 
formation which is often needed, but can 
rarely be found on the spur of the moment. 
The illustrations are numerous and 


helpful. 





Musical Gossip. 


At the Promenade Concert on Thursday, 
the 17th inst., Mr. Perey Pitt conducted his 
new Suite de Ballet, ‘Sakura,’ founded on 
a scenarium by Mr. F. L. Bensusan. At the 
rising of the curtain, a Japanese village is 
seen—that inhabited by Sakura and her 
mother. The Prelude depicts the breaking 
of dawn. There is a certain atmosphere in 
the music, and touches which suggest the 
East. Whether the remaining sections are 
suitable to the various scenes on the stage 
we cannot say; but there is no difficulty 
in listening to them as abstract music. 
The Allegretto, Pas d’action, and dainty 
Pizzicato are short, pleasing, and effectively 
scored. The Finale has some graceful 
themes, though as a concert piece it seemed 
rather long. 

Two short solos for bass flute by Quantz 
and Woodhall were performed by Mr. 
Charles A. Souper. The tone of that 
instrument is mellow, and the low notes are 
of rich quality. Stravinsky and other 
modern composers have made use of the 
instrument, but only in their orchestral 
music. 

On Saturday evening Sir Frederic Cowen 
conducted a second Suite entitled ‘The 
Language of Flowers.’ It is a good many 
years since the first was produced, and having 
met with favour, it is strange that the com- 
poser should have waited so long before 
producing more Flower music. In works of 
a light kind Sir Frederic has achieved many 
successes, and this new venture has lightness, 
grace, delicate scoring, and brevity by way 
of recommendation, 

On Monday evening Mr. Vivian Langrish, 
the talented young pianist, gave a brilliant 
performance of Mr. Tobias Matthay’s clever 
Concert Piece in A minor (Op. 23), a kind of 
condensed concerto. Smetana’s symphonic 
poem ‘ Vitava,’ with its charming folk- 
melodies and pleasing scoring, was included 
in the programme; also Strauss’s ‘ Death 
and Transfiguration,’ of which a fine render- 
ing was given. 


THE season 1914-15 of the Royal Choral 
Society opens on October 29th with Mendels- 
sohn’s ‘Elijah,’ the soloists being Miss 
Agnes Nicholls, Madame Ada Crossley, and 
Messrs. Ben Davies ‘and Wilfred Douthitt. 
Verdi's ‘ Requiem ’ will be given on Novem- 
ber 26th; ‘The Messiah’ on January Ist 
(also on April 2nd) ; ‘ Hiawatha ’ on January 
28th; ‘The Dream of Gerontius’ on Febru- 
ary 17th; and Bach’s B minor Mass on 
March 18th. Notice will be duly given of 
the usual extra ‘‘ Christmas Music ”’ Concert 
in December. 


Tue Directors of the London Symphony 
Orchestra announce dates and conductors 
of the first half of their eleventh series of 
concerts at Queen’s Hall. The first three, on 
October 26th and November 9th and 23rd, 
will be under the direction of M. Wassili 
Safonoff; the fourth, on December 7th, 
under that of M. Henri Verbrugghen, who so 
ably conducted the Beethoven Festival at 
Queen’s Hall last May; the fifth, on 
January 25th, under M. Emil Mlynarski ; and 
the sixth, on February 8th, under Mr. Thomas 
Beecham. 

The programmes include two_ British 
works: Sir Edward Elgar’s Violin Concerto 
and Mr. Delius’s Pianoforte Concerto. 
Kalinnikov’s Symphony in G_ minor 
is welcome, for it is interesting, and, 
though introduced to this country by 
M. Kussewitsky in 1908, has been heard 
only a few times. The rest of the programmes 
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consist of standard works by Bach, Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Schumann, and Brahms ; 
and of moderns, Berlioz, Tschaikowsky, and 
Grieg. The conductors will be MM. Safo- 
noff, Verbrugghen, Mlynarski, and Thomas 
Beecham. 

There is one work by Beethoven which to 
many will be a novelty, namely, the Fugue, 
Op. 133. It was originally written for the 
last movement of the B flat Quartet, Op. 130, 
which was first performed at Vienna on 
March 2lst, 1826. There were many musi- 
cians present, and two opinions were ex- 
pressed: one, that the Fugue would require 
many hearings before it could be understood ; 
the other, that so fine a Quartet ought to 
end with something intelligible. Beethoven 
was evidently struck by the unfavourable 
criticisms, and wrote another movement, 
the wonderfully clear Finale, which appears 
in the published edition of the work. This 
was not ready till towards the end of the 
year, and was performed for the first time 
after Beethoven’s death, March 26th, 1827. 
Holz told Otto Jahn that the composer 


thought much of the Fugue, and very 
reluctantly made the change; he even 
arranged it for piano duet. Schindler 


described the Fugue as a “ monster.” 
Performances of it have been rare, and it 
is generally regarded as a work of great 
skill, but of little if any emotion, except 
in the Meno mosso section, in which one 
catches a passing touch of the real 
Beethoven. 

It is strange that the Fugue should appear 
in the programme of an orchestral concert. 
Is it perchance to be played by all or 
some of the strings ? 


Gtuck’s Intermezzo ‘Le Nozze d’Ercole 
e d’Ebé,’ edited by Herr A. Sandberger, 
has been published in the ‘‘ Denkmiler der 
Tonkunst in Baiern.”* This work was written 
for the double wedding of Maximilian IIT. 
with Maria Anna, and Prince Friedrich 
Christian with the daughter of the Emperor 
Karl VII. For this piéce d’occasion Gluck 
borrowed two arias from his ‘ Artamene.’ 
One of them, ‘ Rasserena il mesto ciglio,” 
enjoyed great favour when that opera was 
ager poe in London in 1746. Burney, as 
e tells us in his ‘ Present State of Music 
in Germany,’ met Gluck, and prevailed 
on him to sing it. 


Ir is stated that Signor Gabriele d’An- 
nunzio has discovered a series of letters by 
Monteverde, which he intends to publish 
shortly. 


Mr. WititaAM Boosey announces the 
Chappell Ballad Concerts at Queen’s Hall 
for the season 1914-15 on the following 
Saturdays: October 10th and 24th, Novem- 
ber 7th and 2Ist, January 9th and 23rd, 
February 6th and 20th, and March 6th. 


A Municrpat ORCHESTRA was formed at 
Capetown at the beginning of the year, and 
Mr. Theo. Wendt, a musician and experi- 
enced conductor, well known in London, 
was appointed Musical Director to the Cor- 
poration and conductor cf the orchestra. 
The opening concert took place on February 
28th, and from that time, up to June 16th, 
out of 298 orchestral numbers performed, 
83 were by 38 British composers. French 
composers have also been well represented. 
Another feature of the season has been the 
performance of all Beethoven’s nine sym- 
phonies. This first season affords good 
promise for the future. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK. 


Mox.—®ar. Promenade Concerts, &, Queen's Hall. 
Sar. Chappell Ballad Concert, 2.30, Queen's Hail. 
lad Concert, 3, Royal Albert Hall 


— Lendon 





Dramatic Gossip. 


‘Youne Wispom,’ by Rachel Crothers, 
presented on Wednesday night at the Play- 
house, shows how a clever farce may be 
written round a risqué theme without 
causing offence or suggestion of indelicacy. 

Free Love as a dramatic subject in itself 
would be normally a matter for the Censor 
in England, and for, perhaps, the Capucines 
in Paris; but, on the lips of ingenuous young 
ladies, excited to idealism by the books their 
mother had read and dismissed years ago, it 
is frankly amusing. The play turns on 
their disillusion arranged by their respective 
fiancés, who take them at their word, and 
carry them boldly to a farm-house in thewilds, 
where they come to their senses, and are 
duly brought back to home and convention. 
One couple marry “as arranged”; the other 
dissolve an engagement of which they see 
the drawbacks. The acting was excellent: 
especially good was Mr. John Deverell as 
the ultra-correct fiancé who finds out his 
mistake and escapes to the celibacy that 
suits him best. 


MICHAEL ORME AND SiR GEORGE ALEX- 
ANDER must share the blame for staging the 
new play ‘Those Who Sit in Judgment ’ 
at the St. James’s. The title lends itself 
to a dismissal of the thing with a quip, but 
the matter is really too serious for that. 
How, we ask ourselves, came two col- 
laborators, with such opportunity as these 
have for knowing what is good, to inflict 
a thing like this upon the public ? Perhaps 
Sir George wanted to ‘“‘ make work,” but if 
nothing better than this offered, he would 
have been wiser, in our opinion, to keep 
his theatre closed. We ask him seriously to 
consider the case. In the midst of a quite 
unprecedented national crisis, which is being 
met by Britons all over the world in a spirit 
of unselfish sacrifice which the frippery and 
flummery of recent times gave us little 
reason to hope for, a leading actor-manager 
invites members of the Navy and Army to 
accept seats at half of the already reduced 
prices—to see what ? 

A most unheroic hero making love to his 
host’s wife in the first act ; getting hopelessly 
drunk while his friend is dying in the second 
act; renewing his clandestine love-making 
in the third; and trying to carry off with 
bluster the bringing home to him of his 
delinquencies in the last act. 

Mr. Nigel Playfair played the part of a 
mean little brute of a solicitor admirably. 
We believe the creature was too much of a 
worm to exist long above ground without 
being squashed, but so the author made 
him; Mr. Frederick Volpé gave a good 
rendering of a type of City man who 
undoubtedly did exist when we were at peace. 
Henrietta Watson perhaps overdid the senti- 
mental floppiness of the character assigned 
to her, but then her part on the stage was 
probably as difficult to sustain as was ours 
in the audience, and so we tender her our 
sympathy. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 

Free by post to all parts of the British Isles, for three months, 72. 
for six months, 14., for 12 months, £1 8s. Foreign Subscription 
three months, 7s. 6d., six months, 15s 3d., twelve months, £1 108. 6d. 
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THE 


GERMAN ENIGMA. 
By George Bourdon 


Editor of the Paris Figaro. 


Interviews which the Editor of the Figaro had 
with the leading men of Germany including Herr 
von Kiderlen-Waechter, Herr Johannes Kampf, 
General Keim, Herr Maximilien Harden, Herr 
von Tirpitz, Bethmann Hollweg, &c. 


2s. 6d. net. 


WHAT GERMANS THINK. 
WHAT THEY WANT. 
WHAT THEY CAN DO. 


THE HISTORY OF RUSSIA. 
By V. 0. KLUCHEVSKY. 
3 vols. 7s. 6d. net. 


Outlook.—‘‘ Should prove invaluable as a guide 
to students of Modern Russia.” 


AN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
OF RUSSIA. 


By JAMES MAVOR, Ph.D. 
2 vols. 31s. 6d. net. 

Times.—‘* A sound and scholarly work which 
deserves to become the standard authority on its 
subject, and to be found in the hands of every 
student of Russian affairs.” 








A HISTORY OF BOTANY IN 
THE UNITED KINGDOM. 


By J. REYNOLDS GREEN, Sc.D. F.R.S. 
10s. 6d. net. 


This book traces the development of botany as a 
science from the empiricism of the herbalists up to 
the present day. 


- THE WILD KNIGHT. 
By G. K. CHESTERTON. 


38. 6d. net. 


G. K. C.—‘* Selected and arranged with a view 
to unity of spirit rather than the unity of time or 
value.” 





THE LITERATURE OF THE 
EGYPTIAN PEOPLE. 


By E. A. WALLIS BUDGE. 

33s. 6d. net. 
This book represents the first attempt made to 
place before the public a summary of the principal 
conterts of Egyptian Literature. 


A HISTORY OF 
THE EGYPTIAN PEOPLE. 


Written by request with a view to providing 
beginners with an introductivun to he study of 
Egyptian History. 

PRACTICAL MYSTICISM. 

By Miss EVELYN UNDERHILL. 
2s. 6d. net. [Shortly. 

A little book addressed to those who, repelled 
by the length and difficulty of the more elaborate 
works on Mysticism, would like to know what it 
has to offer to the ordinary man. 














*.* Advertisements should be sent not later than Wed 6 
Advertisement and Business Letters to ATHF NUM OFFICE, 
11, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, London, B.C. 
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NEW SIX-SHILLING FICTION 
FROM ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS 
THE SECRET OF THE REEF 


best of Mr. Bindloss’s fine stories. 


THE PATHWAY Sigs Edition) Gertrude Page 


“The Pathway’ is finely told, and Gertrude Page’s countless admirers will be charmed with it. There is always 
something wholesome and bracing in her Rhodesian stories, like the land itself, the land she loves so well and 


describes so brilliantly.”"—Pall Mall Gazette. 
THE MASTER OF MERRIPIT Eden Phillpotts 


“ A rattling good tale which is likely to prove itself one of the best novels of adventure of the year.”—Standard. 


THROUGH FOLLY’S MILL A. and C. Askew 


“*Through Folly’s Mill’ has a strong plot cleverly drawn and carefully worked out. The story is well written, and 
will enhance the reputation of these very popular writers.”—Shefield Daily Telegraph. 
Paul Trent 


WHEAT AND TARES 
One expects much from the Author of such fine books as ‘The Vow, ‘The Foundling, ‘Max Logan,’ &c. ‘ Wheat 

and Tares’ is another fine story that keeps the pulse beating. 
John Barnett 


“*Trader Carson’ is a story crowded with thrills without being melodramatic. It is the sort of tale one wants to 
read at a sitting, and yet return to again and again for a further taste of gay adventure.”—Liverpool Courier. 


THE ADMIRABLE CARFEW Edgar Wallace 


The ingenious young man whom Mr. Wallace has already made vastly popular with magazine readers in the pages of 
‘The Windsor’ here makes his first bow to the novel-reading public. It is one of the most entertaining, and at times 


exciting books published in recent years. 
AN ENEMY HATH DONE THIS (8s. 64.) Joseph Hocking 


‘*A thoroughly enjoyable story, without a dull page, and in the front rank of the author's work. Plot and charac- 


terization are equally good.”"—Financial Times. 
A. W. Marchmont 


THE HEIR TO THE THRONE 


“This is a well-written and stirring romance in the author’s best manner.”—Jrish Times. 


THE YEARS OF FORGETTING (2nd L£dition) Lindsay Russell 


** Every chapter contains some splendid examples of powerful writing. It is one of those rare books which makes 
its impress upon the brain not easily forgotten by any reader.”— Western Mail. 


THE SIX RUBIES (3s. 6d.) Justus Miles Forman 
_ ** Incident gallops hot-blooded through the quest, but it must be said for the author that he handles the melodrama 

with a fine artistry, and is amazingly successful.”—Liverpool Courier. 
Headon Hill 


SIR VINCENT’S PATIENT 
Sir Vincent’s Patient holds the reader spellbound. 


Mr. Hill is an expert at weaving a tale of thrilling sensation. 
Wm. Le Queux 


THE WHITE LIE 


A wonderful, and thrilling romance of the type that Mr. Le Queux knows so well how to write. 
“ An exciting story of the kind that Mr. Le Queux knows so well how to tell. Thrills and surprises in —— ss . 
aily Mail. 


THE HOUSE ’ROUND THE CORNER Louis Tracy 


“ The air of mystery sustains the reader with some thrills throughout the recital of a story that is by no means 


tedious.”—Evening News. 
THE BROTHER OF DAPHNE Dornford Yates 


“For clean humour and real originality of conception we have lately read nothing better than ‘The Brother of 


Daphne.’”—Rochdale Times. 
BEHIND THE PICTURE M. McDonnell Bodkin 


Romantic, exciting, and tensely interesting. 


THE 


OCTOBER WI N D S O R CONTAINS 


SPECIAL SIXTEEN PAGE SUPPLEMENT 


THE MEN OF THE ALLIED ARMIES 


BY EDGAR WALLACE. 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED ARTICLES :— 
TOGOLAND By C. L. McCluer Stevens 
THE EMPIRE’S SPLENDID RALLY (2nd Article) 

BRITAIN’S CONTINENTAL WARS. 


SPLENDID FICTION BY 
H. RIDER HAGGARD HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE 
JUSTUS M. FORMAN FRED M. WHITE 
MANY ATTRACTIVE FEATURES. 








WARD, LOCK & CO., LTD., SALISBURY SQUARE, LONDON. E.C. 


Harold Bindloss | 


A thrilling story of love, intrigue, and adventure, told in such a bright and breezy manner that it becomes easily the | 


WARD, LOCK & CO.’S 
Sevenpenny Novels. 


Cloth Gilt, with frontispiece, and 7 d 
attractive wrapper in colours, ° NET. 


1 THE GARDEN OF LIES Justus M. Forman 
2 ANNA, THE ADVENTURESS |. 

E. Phillips Oppenheim 
3 RAINBOW ISLAND Louis Tracy 


4 THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE DEVIL 
Guy Boothby 


5 THE IMPOSTOR Harold Bindloss 
6 THE LODESTAR Max Pemberton 
7 A STUDY IN SCARLET A. Conan Doyle 


Robert Barr 
Eden Phillpotts 
Fred M. White 
A. W. Marchmont 
William Le Queux 
A. and C. Askew 
E. P. Oppenheim 
Justus M. Forman 
Louis Tracy 
Guy Boothby 
Harold Bindloss 
Wm. Le Queux 


8 YOUNG LORD STRANLEIGE 
9 THE MOTHER 

10 THE CRIMSON BLIND 

11 WHEN I WAS CZAR 

12 IN WHITE RAIMENT 

13 NOT PROVEN 

14 A MAKER OF HISTORY 
15 BUCHANAN’S WIFE 

16 THE PILLAR OF LIGHT 
17 A BID FOR FORTUNE 

18 THE DUST OF CONFLICT 
19 THE DAY OF TEMPTATION 


20 TWO BAD BLUE EYES “ Rita” 

21 MR. WINGRAVE, MILLIONAIRE - 
E. P. Oppenheim 

22 THE CORNER HOUSE Fred M. White 


Guy Boothby 
A. and C. Askew 
Max Pemberton 


© 


3 IN STRANGE COMPANY 
THE SPORTING CHANCE 
THE GOLD WOLF 


6 


7 


rn 
o 


26 A DAMAGED REPUTATION Harold Bindloss 
27 THE SOUL OF GOLD Justus M. Forman 
28 THE MARRIAGE OF ESTHER Guy Buothby 
29 BY WIT OF WOMAN A. W. Marchmont 
30 LADY BARBARITY J. C. Snaith 
31 THE SECRET E. P. Oppenheim 
32 THE WHEEL O’ FORTUNE Louis Tracy 
33 THE SLAVE OF SILENCE Fred M. White 
34 DARBY AND JOAN “Rita” 


35 THE RED CHANCELLOR Sir Wm. Magnay 
36 THE TEMPTRESS William Le Queux 
37 PRO PATRIA Max Pemberton 


38 THE FASCINATION OF_THE KING 


Guy Boothby 
89 WILD SHEBA A. and C, Askew 
40 BY SNARE OF LOVE 


A. W. Marchmont 
41 BENEATH HER STATION Harold Bindloss 


42 HOPE, MY WIFE L. G. Moberly 
43 THE MISSIONER E. P. Oppenheim 
44 THE MESSAGE OF FATE Louis Tracy 
45 THE WAYFARERS J. C. Snaith 
46 TOMMY CARTERET J. M. Forman 
47 DR. NIKOLA Guy Boothby 


48 THE SUNDIAL Fred M. White 
49 WILES OF THE WICKED Wm. Le Queux 
50 ACROSS THE WORLD FOR A WIFE 


Guy Boothby 
51 A LOST LEADER E. P. Oppenheim 
62 THE ETONIAN A. and C. Askew 
53 HIS LADY’S PLEASURE Harold Bindloss 
54 A COURIER OF FORTUNE A. W. Marchmont 
55 JOURNEY’S END Justus M. Forman 
56 PHAROS THE EGYPTIAN Guy Boothby 
57 LORD STRANLEIGH, PHILANTHROPIS® 
rr 


58 HEART OF GOLD L. G. Moberly 
59 NETTA Fred M. White 
60 SYLVIA’S CHAUFFEUR Louis Tracy 





Archibald Kyre 
Wm. Le Queux 
E. P. Oppenheim 


61 THE TRIFLER 

62 AN EYE FOR AN EYE 
63 THE GOVERNORS 

64 THE STOLEN LADY A. and C. Askew 
6 HAWTREY’S DEPUTY Harold Bindloss 
66 THE QUEEN’S ADVOCATE A. W. Marchmont 
67 A MAKER OF NATIONS Guy Boothby 
68 AS WE FORGIVE THEM Wm. Le Queux 
69 A MILLIONAIRE OF YESTERDAY 





. Oppenheim 
| 707A RED, RED ROSE Katharine Tynan 
| 71 A CRIME ON CANVAS Fred M. White 
| 722 LONG LIVE THE KING Guy Boothby 


(73 RAVENSHAW OF RIETHOLME 


| Bertram Mitford 
74 THE KING OF DIAMONDS 


Louis Traey 
75 THE WORLD’S GREAT SNARE 
E. P. Oppenheim 
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“WAR” 


In order to appreciate the significance of the great 
engagements and strategic movements now taking place 
on the Continent, and the coming struggle for supremacy 
in the North Sea, many will find it necessary to supple- 
ment newspaper reports by consulting special literature 

on Naval and Military matters. 


For the information of our readers, we give below a 
short list of our reviews on books which throw a light on 
the present situation and its impending developments. 





GERMANY 

Germany and the Next War, by General F. von Bernhardi. Translated 
by Allen Powles 
Pan-Germanism, by Ronald G. Usher 
Correspondence Relating to the Above 
Germany and the German Emperor, by G. H. Perris 
Eight Years in Germany, by I. A. R. Wylie 
Imperial Germany, by Prince B. von Bulow 
Memories of the Kaiser’s Court, by Anne Topham 
AUSTRIA 





The Hapsburg Monarchy, by Henry Wickham Steed 

The Life of the Emperor Francis Joseph, by Francis Gribble | 

Austrian Officer at Work and Play, by Dorothea Gerard 

Austria of the Austrians, and Hungary of the Hungarians, by 
L. Kellner and others 

Hungary’s Fight for National Existence, by Ladislas Baron Hengel- 


muller 
THE BRITISH NAVY 





Naval Strategy, by Capt. A. T. Mahan l 
Some Principles of Maritime Strategy, by J. S. Corbett J 
England in the Mediterranean, by J. S. Corbett 


The Campaign of Trafalgar, by J. S. Corbett 

The British Battle Fleet, by F. T. Jane 

What of the Navy? by Alan H. Burgoyne 

Sea, Land, and Air Strategy, by Sir George Aston 

Ocean Trading and Shipping, by Douglas Owen 

The Successors of Drake, by J. S. Corbett 

When Fw a Flies Seaward (Fiction), by Patrick Vaux and Lionel 
exley 

Naval Courts Martial, by David Hannay 


MILITARY AND GENERAL 


The Russo-Japanese War, up to, and including, the Battle of Liao- Yang, 
by Col. Charles Ross 

The Inner History of the Balkan War, by Lieut.-Col. Reginald Rankin 

Luxembourg: The Grand Duchy and its People, by George Renwick 

Modern Russia, by Gregor Alexinsky 

The Last Shot, by Frederick Palmer (Fiction) 

The Iron Year, by Walter Bloem, translated from the German by 
Stella Block (Fiction) 

War, by W. Douglas Newton (Fiction) 

The Foundations of Strategy, by Capt. H. M. Johnstone 

Carnegie Endowment for International Peace: Report of the Inter- 
or, Commission into the Causes and Conduct of the Balkan 

ars 





ORDERS FOR THE ABOVE SHOULD BE ADDRESSED TO— 


THE MANAGER, THE ATHENEZUM, LI, Bream’s Buildings, Chmeseey Lane, E.C. 


Date 
of Review 


Nov. 2, 1912 
April 26, 1913 
May 31, 1913 
Nov. 2, 1912 
May 16, 1914 
Feb. 14, 1914 
Sept. 5, 1914 


Jan, 3, 1914 
Mar, 7, 1914 


Jan. 17, 1914 


Jan. 17, 1914 


Feb. 12, 1910 
April 23, 1905 
July 2, 1910 

Nov. 16, 1912 
Sept. 13, 1913 
Aug. 15, 1914 
May 16, 1914 
Feb. 9, 1901 


Oct. 5, 1907 
Aug. 29, 1914 


Juls: 27, 1912 
May 30, 1914 
Dec. 27, 1913 
Sept. 20, 1913 
July 18, 1914 
Feb. 21, 1914 
Feb. 21, 1914 
Aug. 22, 1914 


Aug. 29, 1914 


* Only a few copies of this issue now in stock. 


Single Copies containing 
Review, Post Free 


Is. _ 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 
which has now borne the Stamp of Public Approval for 
OVER FORTY YEARS. 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT,’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, REFRESHING, AND INVIGORATING. 


There is no simpler, safer, or more agreeable aperient which will, by natural means, get 
rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing the spirits or lowering the vitality. 








It can be Safely Used every day even by Invalids and Children. 
The Best of all Household Remedies at all Times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or weakness, Always keep it in 
the house or ia ‘your travelling bag in readiness for emergencies. 
PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd, ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, SE. 


SOLD BY CHEMISTS AND STORES EVERYWHERE. 


ei eS: 




















NOTES AND QUERIES 
THIS WEEK’S NUMBER (September 26) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—‘The Diary of Lady Willoughby’—‘The Coming K——’—Danteiana: Michael Scot— 
Holcroft Bibliography—Siege of Namur—Mons: Bibliographical Hoax—The Jews and the War 
—Colonists in Bermuda, 1620—‘ Perisher”: ‘‘Cordwainer ”—‘‘ As cool as a clock”—The 1618 
Edition of Stow’s ‘Survey ’—‘‘ A sandy pig for an acorn.” 

QUERIES :—Scrope Colquitt—‘ Wharton Hall: the Lady’s Rest’—‘‘The Hero of New Orleans ”— 
‘‘Bango was his name, 0!”—‘‘ Jolly Robbins”—Dene Holes, Little Thurrock—Admiral Lord 
Rodney—Dukedom of Cleveland—St. Pancras—Author Wanted—Periodicals published by 
Religious Houses—‘The Illustrated London News’ and Postage—‘The Quaver’—Renaming 
Salon Streets—Skye Terriers—Frescoes at Avignon—Forests of Argonne and Compiégne— 
Latin Jingles. 

REPLIES :—Hugh Peters: ‘ Tales and Jests’—‘‘ Left his corps”—Early Railway Travelling—Result 
of Cricket Match given out in Church—‘‘ Rack-rent ”—Geography of ‘Tom Jones ’—Palmerston 
in the Wrong Train—Patron Saint of Pilgrims—Carlyle’s ‘ Past and Present ’—British Coins 
and Stamps—‘“‘ Startups ”—‘ Almanach de Gotha ’—St. George’s Chapel, Windsor, East Window 
—Johannes Renadeus—Author of Quotation Wanted—Sir Stephen Evance—Karls of Derwent- 
water—Epitaph, Christchurch, Hampshire—Lawyers in Literature—Descendants of Catherine 
Parr—‘‘ Barring-out.” 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Calendar of Patent Rolls of Edward III.’—‘ Tombstones and Monuments in 
Ceylon’—-‘ The Pedigree Register.’ 








LAST WEEK’S NUMBER (September 19) CONTAINS— 


NOTES :—Chaplains of Winchester College—Sir John Gilbert and ‘ The London Journal ’—Bibliography 
of Bookselling and Publishing—Statues and Memorials in the British Isles—‘‘ Sparrowgrass ”— 
Clan Macleod—‘‘ Popular ”—‘ Canail”—Proprietary Chapels—A Funeral as a Good Omen— 
‘*ffrancis”” Rectors of High Roding. 

QUERIES :—‘ Nichol’s Cities and Towns of Scotland’—‘ Late Lord Lyttelton’s Letters to Mrs. Peach’ 
—Beaumont, Bowman, or Boman—Burton : Blakeway—Foreign Tavern Signs—‘‘I am the only 
running footman ”—Hundred of Manhood—Arms of the Deans of Lichfield—The ABCdarians — 
The Irish Volunteers—John Bateman—Robinson-Miller Marriage—Poem Wanted—Loseley 
MSS.—Handel’s ‘ Harmonious Blacksmith ’—Colour and Sound—Portraits by James Lonsdale— 
D’Orsay’s Portraits—Author of Quotation Wanted—Louvain : The Libraries. 

REPLIES :—Hats—Descendants of Catherine Parr—Death Folk-Lore—Semaphore Signalling Stations 
—‘* Aschenald ”—‘‘ The d——d strawberry ”—Devotions on Horseback—Guildhall Library : 
Subject Index—Presenting the Lord Mayor of London to the Constable of the Tower—Medicinal 
Mummies—‘‘ Kennedie ”—‘‘ Supersubstantial ” — Langbaine: Whitfield: Whitehead — British 
Coins and Stamps—Henry IV.’s Supper of Hens —Oldboy—Sloe Fair—Flower-Women in London 
—R. H. Wood, F.8.A.—The ‘‘ Dun Cow’s Rib” in Stanion Church—‘ Aut Diabolus aut Nihil’ 
—Friar Tuck—‘ Almanach de Gotha’—Bonar—Galdy Family of Port Royal—Early Puritans in 
Newfoundland—Military Machines—Lawyers in Literature—‘‘ Hurley-hacket ”—Extremes in 
Stature of British Officers—‘‘ Frap ”’—Gelria. 

NOTES ON BOOKS :—‘ Fine Old Bindings’—‘ Calendar of Letters, Despatches, and State Papers 
relating to the Negotiations between England and Spain’—‘ The Universal Bible Dictionary ’— 
‘Book-Auction Records ’—‘ Journal of the Gypsy Lore Society ’—‘ Journal of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects.’ 

OBITUARY :—Mrs. George Murray Smith. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.; and of all Newsagents, 


EVERY FRIDAY 


“A WEEKLY LINK WITH INDIA.” 


The 





Indiaman 


A dournal devoted to the affairs of India 


(With which are incorporated ‘The Overland 


Mail’ and ‘The Homeward Mail’). 





PRICE SIXPENCE 








The Paper is indispensable 

to every Anglo-Indian and 

to all who take an interest 
in our Dependency. 


Specimen copy forwarded post free on receipt of 


a post card. 


THE INDIAMAN OFFICES, 
16-17, Devonshire Square, E.C. 











4Barmouth, Criccieth, Pwllheli, Liandudno, Rhyl, Colwyn 








DARLINGTON’S HANDBOOKS. 


“Nothing better could be wished for.”—British Weekly. 
‘“‘ Far superior to ordinary guides.”—Daily Chronicle. 


VISITORS TO LONDON (AND RESIDENTS) 
SHOULD USE DARLINGTON’S 


London and Environs. 
By E. C. COOK & Sir Ed. T. COOK. 


Sixth Edition, Revised, 6s. 
30 Maps and Plans. 30 Illustrations. 
‘Very emphatically tops them all.”—Daily Graphic. 
“ A brilliant book.”— Times 
“ Particularly good.”—Academy. 
“Best Handbook to London ever iseued.”— Liverpool Daily Post. 





100 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 3s. 6d. 
PARIS, LYONS, and the RIVIERA, 





60 Illustrations, Maps and Plans, 5s. 


NORTH WALES. 


DEVON AND CORNWALL. 


50 Illustrations, 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH DEVON and NORTH CORNWALL. 


>. 50 Gietetnen 6 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
SOUTH DEVON and SOUTH CORNWALL. 


1/- THE MOTOR-CAR ROADBOOK 
and Hotels of the World. 


Visiters to Edinburgh, Brighton, Eastbourne, Hastings, Worth- 
ing, Bournemouth, Exeter, Torquay, Paignton, Sidmouth, Ply- 
mouth, Dartmouth, Falmouth, The Liserd, Penzance, Newquay, 
Clovelly, 'ifracombe, Lynton, Bideford, Wye Valley, Severn 
Valley, Beth, Weston-super-Mare, Malvern, Cheltenham, Llan- 
drindod Weils, Brecon, Ross, Tintern, Llangollen, Abecvetwata, 

y, 





Bangor, Carnarvon, Beddgelert, Snowdon, Bettws-y-Coed, Nor- 
wich, Yarmouth, Lowestoft, Norfolk Broads, Buxton, Matlock, 
the Peak, Isle of Wight, and Channel Islands should use 
Darlington Handbooks, Is. each. 
Liangollen: Dariinctoy & Co. London: Simpxin’s, 
New York and Paris: Brentano's. 
RaiLway BooksTa..s AND ALL BooxsELLERS, 
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Tue New STATESMAN : 


every week publishes articles indispensable to 
those who would follow the course of the war, 
especially in respect to its effects on the internal 
economy of the various countries involved. 

Its articles on foreign politics aim at a clear 
vision and an accurate presentation of facts; and 
the journal is admitted to speak with un- 
rivalled authority on the measures to be adopted 
| in Britain with a view to meeting the social ' 
and industrial exigencies arising out of the war. 


TC WY 








| THE ISSUE FOR SEPTEMBER 26 INCLUDES :— 
| ; | 
| The Prince of Wales Fund. | 


The Neutrality of Italy. | 


India and ‘the War. 








Japanese Science. | | 
Thrice is he Armed. 
How They Talk. 


By DESMOND MacCARTHY. 
The City. 
EVERY SATURDAY—SIXPENCE. 


At all Bookstalls or Newsagents, or direct from the 
Publisher, 10, Great Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 
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